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The object of this journal will be ta studiously 
promote a healthful interest in outdoor recre- 
ation, and to cultivate a refined taste for natural 


objects. Announcement in first number of 
Forgst anp Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Beginning with Jan. 1, 1906, the subscription price 
of “Forest and Stream” will be $3.00 per year; or 
$1.50 for six months. 

All subscriptions now on our books which have 
been paid at the $4.00 rate, and which run for any 
period into 1906, will be extended pro rata to con- 
form to the changed price. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


WitH the issue of January 6, which will be the first 
number of the sixty-sixth volume, several important 
changes will be introduced in the style of Forest AND 
StrEAM. In keeping with the pronounced tendency of 
the day we shall adopt a page.of reduced size and one 
which has been determined upon not only because of its 
much greater convenience in the reading, but because it 
is more adapted than the present one to purposes of illus- 
tration. Of illustrations there will be largely increased 
use. That, too, is in line with the progressive journalisin 
of the hour. The subjects to which the Forest anp 
STREAM is devoted offer abundant scope for illustrating, 
and with the new departure it will be our ambition to 
make the pictorial features a fitting complement of the 
reading columns, and thus to give the paper a new and 
added interest. 

In its changed form the Forest AND STREAM will be a 
regular weekly issue of forty pages, with the issue of the 
first week of each month increased to fifty-two pages. 
This will give two volumes per year of 1,112 pages each, 
or 2,224 pages for the year. 

Beginning with January 1 the subscription price will 
be $3.00 per year. 

These changes are all in the way of a better, brighter, 
handsomer paper. The new Forest AND STREAM will 
be received -as an acceptable and appreciated advance 
over the old. 

Among the illustrated papers which will appear in 
early issues will be: 

An ELK Hunt 1n Wyomine. 

A TRIP WITH REINDEER IN LAPLAND. 

RATTLESNAKE LopceE—A North Carolina Mountain 
Home. 

SPporTING IN CHINA. 

TREES IN WINTER—A Series of Simple Studies of our 

_ Familiar Trees. 
InNpIAN SNOWSHOE MAKING. 

Tue Loc or A SEA ANGLER. 

Tue Brirps oF DEATH VALLEY. 

A Dance aT San JUAN. 

Sxi RuNNING. 

A Winter IN Fioripa. (In the issue of Feb. 3, which 
will be a Florida number.) 

CiimBinG Mount PopocaTeEPeEtL. 

Pictures OF CHEYENNE LIFE. 











PRIZES FOR GAME HEADS. 


THE Forest AND STRAM offers three prizes of $20, $10 
and $5 respectively for the best moose heads secured in 
the year 1905 in the hunting grounds of the United States 
and Canada. 

It offers also three prizes of $15, $10 and $5 respectively 
for the best white-tail deer heads taken in the hunting 
season of 1905 in the United States or Canada. 
+ The heads will be judged from photographs submitted 
te the Forest anp Stream. In estimating their merits 
the two qualities of size and symmetry will be taken into 
cengideration. With the photograph of each head must 
be’ sent a memorandum of the place and the time of its 

king and the name of the person taking it. The compe- 
tition will be open to amateur hunters only; and with this 
single restriction it will be open to the world: There are 
‘no entrance fees. The photographs submitted will be the 
Pp v of Forest anp Stream. Entries for the compe- 
tition must be made not later than Jan. 15, 1906. 


THE FINE ART OF FLINCHING. 


FLINCHING is a common affliction among shooters, field 
and trap. It is a very serious handicap to the afflicted 
one who is performing at the traps. When he flinches he 
commonly scores a miss, although there are some men 
who, from long experience in flinching and quick recov- 
ery of position, instantly readjust themselves for another 
attempt, then not infrequently succeeding in scoring a hit. 
However, the odds against a successful shot are many 
in the greater number of cases. By it much important 
time is lost. Not the least circumstance of the ensuing 
delay is the much greater distance gained by the target 
and the increasing change of flight when it is in the last 
part of its parabolic curve. The long shot, if success- 
fully made after a flinch, is quite likely to be spectacuiar 
and to win the applause of the onlookers, but, neverthe- 
less, it is not good nor winning trapshooting. 

Good form at the traps consists in breaking the targets 
at the earliest moment possible after they take flight at 
the call of “pull.” By practice, the shooter acquires a 
habit of firing when the targets are at a certain uniform 
distance from the traps, and also with a certain uniform 
degree of quickness, which is called his “time.” Some 
shooters, the experts in particular, may have the same 
quick time for any flight, right, left, straightaway, high 
or low. Some fairly good performers have a kind of 
mixed time, dwelling a trifle longer on some one particu- 
lar flight than on others, generally the right quarterer, if 
the shooter be right handed, the left quarterer, if the 
shooter be left handed 


The “time” of a shooter as a whole is referred to as 
slow or quick, accordingly as he breaks the targets far 
from or near to the traps. Owing to differences in nerve 
force, physical power, and kcenness of vision, some shoot- 
erscanaimand fire much more quickly than others. Nearly 
every shooter is sharply distinct from every other in his 
shooting mannerisms such as position, holding, “time,” 
etc. Now, let the shooter acquire the pernicious habit 
of flinching and his organized methods are disrupted. 
His “time,” so essential to good performance, is shat- 
tered; his position is modified or changed, which intro- 
duces another element hostile to success; his temper, 
however, equable under ordinary conditions, is likely to 
rise to the torrid point, and his vocabulary is likely to be 
enriched by strange words of marvelous emphasis. 

Many causes are attributed to the instantaneous shrink- 
ing called flinching, which occurs at the moment when the 
shooter pulls the trigger, or at the moment when he at- 
tempts to pull it. Although the shooter- may be strong 
as a Hercules, his trigger finger may absolutely refuse to 
respond to his will if he flinches. Communication then 
between brain and finger are the same as if severed. The 
shooter himself is frequently not aware of the trigger 
finger’s disobedience till the attempt to fire is completed, 
as shown by his leaning forward smartly to take the ex- 
pected recoil, and the loss of balance forward when there 
is no explosion and therefore no recoil. Sometimes, 
quickly recovering, the shooter will make a second at- 
tempt, resulting, perhaps, in a second flinching. If the 
trigger finger obeys the dictates-of the will, coincidentally 
with the pull of the trigger, the whole body may flinch, 
and the shot, though well aimed up to the moment of 
firing, may fly wild of the mark. In bad cases, the 
shooter almost buckles up, and then the load may go into 
the ground a few feet ahead of him, or wide of the mark 
at all events. Thus there are various degrees, from mild 
to severe. 


The causes of it have many times been the subject of 
earnest discussion by trapshooters. Inasmuch as_ the 
trigger finger refuses to act at the moment it should do 
so, in response to the command of the will, it is a direct 
and plausible inference that the trigger is not properly 
adapted to the peculiarities- of the finger, hence the 
abundance of advice enjoining that the trigger be 
straightened or crooked. Or it may be that the diagnos- 
tician locates the trouble in the gun stock, which then 
needs to be made longer or shorter, or the comb needs 
building up or cutting down. Nevertheless, the flincher 
continues to flinch. 

The true cause of flinching is the punishment inflicted 
on the shooter by a gun which is ill-fitting; or by a load 
which is too powerful, and the recoil consequently too 
punishing for the shooter to withstand without severe 
and harmful shock. Men whose physique is powerful 





and whose nervous system is vigorous and steady, can 
withstand much more punishment or shock than others 
not so endowed; but, in any case, the amount of pun- 
ishment they can endure is relative. There is no shooter 
who will not flinch if hurt enough or shocked enough to 
make an impress on his nervous system. 

The remedy lies in removing the cause. If the gun 
is ill-fitting and pounds the face or finger of the shooter, 
the stock should be changed till the evil is eliminated. 
If the load is so great that the shooter cannot withstand 
the recoil without flinching, then it is obvious that he 
should use a lighter load. In short, if the cause of pun- 
ishment is removed, the cause of flinching goes there- 
with. 








PROTECTING THE FOREST RESERVES. 


Tue River Improvement Commission of the State of 
New York has lately been holding hearings in rela- 
tion to the attempts to dam certain Adirondack rivers, 
and so to overflow parts of the State Forest Reserve 
for the purpose of supplying power to private parties. 
Such overflowing would result in the destruction of the 
forests on the lands so overflowed. Two members of 
the State Legislature, Senator Malby and Assembly- 
Merritt, both of St. Lawrence county, have appeared 
before the Commission as attorneys for the power in- 
terests. A number of individuals and representatives 
of corporations have appeared before the Commission, 
urging the view that it has no authority to grant 
privileges of this nature. The case appears to be 
clear. ' 

When the people of New York, by their delegates 
assembled, revised the Constitution of the State in 
1894, they prohibited, by Article VII. of the Seventh 
Section, any use of State lands for such purposes. The 
language of the provision referring to this particular 
matter is as follows: “The lands of the State * * * 
constituting the Forest Preserve, shall be forever kept 
as wild forest lands, * * * nor shall the timber 
thereon be sold, removed or destroyed.” This language 
would seem to be unmistakable, and insusceptible of 
more than one interpretation; and it may be assumed 
that if the matter goes so far the courts will hold to 
the plain common sense interpretation of the consti- 
tutional provision. 

The Hon. Joseph H. Choate has submitted an 
opinion on behalf of the Association for the Protection 
of the Adirondacks, which is exactly on these lines. 
He says: 

“Nothing could be more plain, explicit and conclusive 
than the language used in this constitutional provision. 
Upon its face and in actual substance it was plainly 
designed as a restraint upon the power which had 
previously existed in the Legislature and was carefully 
contrived for the effectual protection of the Forest 
Preserve and the timber thereon from just such inroads 
as are indicated in the question submitted, under legis- 
lative authority, whether direct or indirect. 

“It is not possible to mistake the meaning of the 
language used, nor is it capable of more than one in- 
terpretation. Any improvement attempted [under the 
law creating the River Commission] which prevents 
the lands of the State from being kept forever as wild 
forest lands and necessarily causes the destruction of 
timber thereon is absolutely prohibited, and under no 
plea of necessity or change of policy or public welfare 
can the effect of the constitutional provision be evaded. 
The people assembled in convention in their funda- 
mental capacity in framing the amendment and in its 
subsequent adoption must be deemed to have taken all 
those things into consideration. and to have determined 
that, so long as the constitutional provision lasted, its 
terms should be obeyed and the policy embodied 
followed.” 

This opinion is of the greatest interest to all the 
friends of the Adirondack region. It was generally be- 
lieved that the measures taken at the time of the con- 
stitutional convention in 1894 had resulted in safe-guard- 
ing the Forest Preserves to the State of New York, 
but while it is now evident that only eternal vigilance 
will protect them, it is alsc evident that the persons 
interested in their preservation are growing more 
numerous day by day. 


— 





In the Lodges of the Blackfeet. 


The Story of a Crow Woman, 


Is-sap-ah’-ki—Crow Woman—as the Blackfeet named 
her, was an Arickaree, of a tribe which, in the days of 
Catlin, who visited the tribes in 1832, lived some distance 
below the Mandans, on the banks of the Missouri. Like 
the Mandans, they lived in a village of mound-like earth- 
covered lodges, surrounded by a strong and high palisade 
of cottonwood logs stuck endwise into the ground. They 
were members of the widely scattered Pawnee, or Cad- 
doan family, but they had been long separated from the 
parent stock. They could converse with the Crows, who 
are related to the Gros Ventres of the village. Their own 
language—like the Mandan—was an extremely difficult 
one for an outlander to learn, The Crows and Arickarees 
were at times on terms of friendship, and again there 
were long periods when they were at war with each other. 

The Crow Woman married early. She must have been 
a very handsome girl, for even in her old age, when I 
knew her, although wrinkled and gray-haired, she was 
still good looking. She had lovely eyes, sparkling and 
mischievous, and her temperament was a most happy one. 
After many and bitter expériences she had at last found, 
with her good friend Mrs. Berry, a haven of peace and 
plenty which was assured to her so long as she lived. This 
is the story she told me as we sat before the fire-place, 
that winter night so many years ago: 

_ “We were very happy, my young husband and I, for we 
truly loved each other. He was a good hunter, always 
keeping our lodge well supplied with meat and skins, and 
I, too, worked hard in the summer planting, and watering 
as they grew, a nice patch of beans, and corn, and pump- 
kins; in the winter I tanned many robes and many buck- 
skins for our use. We had been married two winters, 
summer came, and for some reason the buffalo left the 
river, all except a few old bulls, and remained away out 
on the plains. My people did not like to hunt out there, 
for we were only a small tribe; our men were brave, but 
what could a few of them do against a great band of our 
many enemies? So some were content to remain safely 
at home and eat the tough meat of the straggling bulls; 
but others, more brave, made up a party to go out where 
the great herds were. My husband and I went with 
them; he did not want me to go, but I insisted upon it. 
Since we had been married we had not been separated 
even for one night; where he went I had sworn to go 
also. Our party traveled southward all day over the 
green grassed plain; along toward evening we saw many 
bands of buffalo, so many that the country was dark with 
them; we rode down into a little valley, and made camp 
by a stream bordered by cottonwoods and willows. 

“Our horses were not very strong, for always at night 
they were driven inside the stockade of our village, and, 
feeding daily over the same ground outside, they soon 
tramped and ate off the grass; they had no chance to be- 
come fat. Some enemy or other was always prowling 
around our village at night, and we could not let them 
remain outside and wander to where the feed was good. 
From our camp by the creek we started out every morn- 
ing, the women following the men, who carefully looked 
over the country and then went after that band of buffalo 
which could be most surely approached. Then, when 
they had made the run, we rode out to where the great 
animals lay and helped skin and.cut up the meat. ‘When 
we got back to camp we were busy until evening cutting 
the meat into thin sheets and hanging it up to dry in the 
wind and the sun. Thus for three mornings we went out, 
and our camp began to look red; you could see the red 
from afar, the red meat drying. We were very happy. 

“I was proud of my husband. He was always in the 
lead, the first to reach the buffalo, the last one to quit the 
chase and he killed more of them—always fine fat animals 
—than any other one of the party. And he was_so gener- 
ous; did anyone fail to make a kill, he would call to him 
and give him one, sometimes two, of his own kill. 

“On the fourth morning we went out soon after sun- 
rise, and only a little way from camp the men made a 
run and killed many buffalo. My husband shot down 
nine. We were all hard at work skinning them and get- 
ting the meat in shape to pack home, when we saw those 
who were at the far end of the running ground hurriedly 
mount their horses and ride swiftly toward us with cries 
of ‘The enemy! the enemy!’ Then we also saw them, 
jman men on swift horses riding down upon us, their long 
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war bonnets fluttering in the wind; and they were singing 
the war song; it sounded terrible in our ears. They were 
sO many, our men so few, there was no use in trying to 
make a stand against them. We all mounted our horses, 
our leader shouting: ‘Ride for the timber at the camp; 
it is our only chance. Take courage; ride, ride fast.’ 

“I whipped my horse-as hard as I could and pounded 
his sides with my heels; my husband rode close beside 
me also whipping him, but the poor thing could go only 
so fast, the enemy were getting nearer and nearer all the 
time. And then, suddenly, my husband gave a little cry of 
pain, threw up his hands, and tumbled off on to the 
ground. When I saw that I stopped my horse, got down 
and ran to him and lifted his head and shoulders into my 
lap. He was dying; blood was running from his mouth 
in a stream; yet, he made out to say: “Take my horse; 
go quick; you can outride them.’ 

“T would not do that. If he died I wanted to die also; 
the enemy could kill me there beside him. I heard the 
thunder of their hogrses’ feet as they came on, and cover- 
ing my head with my robe I bent over my husband, who 
was now dead. I expected to be shot or struck with a 
war club, and I was glad for whither my dear one’s 
shadow went there I would follow. But no; they passed 
swiftly by us and I could hear shots and cries and the 
singing of the war song as they rode on into the distance. 
Then in a little while I heard again the trampling of a 
horse, and looking up I saw a tall man, a man full of 
years, looking down at me. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘I made a good 
shot; it was a long ways, but my gun held straight.’ 

“He was a Crow, and I could talk with him. ‘Yes, you 
have killed my poor husband; now have pity and kill me, 
too.’ 

“He laughed. ‘What?’ he said, ‘kill such a pretty young 
woman as you? Oh, no. I will take you home with me 
and you shall be my wife.’ 

“‘T will not be your wife. I will kill myself,’ I began, 
but he stopped me. ‘You will go with me and do as I 
say,’ he continued, ‘but first I must take the scalp of this, 
my enemy.’ : 

“‘Oh, no, I cried, springing up as he dismounted. ‘Oh 
do not scalp him. Let me bury him, and I will do any- 
thing you say. J will work for you, I will be your slave, 
only let me bury this poor body where the wolves and 
the birds cannot touch it.’ 

“He laughed again, and got up into the saddle. ‘I take 
your word,’ he said. ‘I go to catch a horse for you, and 
then you can take the body down to the timber by your 
eamp.’ 

“And so it was done. I wrapped my dear one in robes 
and lashed the body on a platform which I built in a tree 
by the little stream, and I was very sad. It was a long, 
long time, many winters, before I took courage and found 
life worth living. 

“The man who had captured me was a chief, owning a 
great herd of horses, a fine lodge, many rich things; and 
he had six wives. These women stared very hard at me 
when we came to the camp, and the head wife pointed to 
a place beside the doorway and said: ‘Put your robe and 
things there.’ She did not smile, nor did any of the oth- 
ers; they all looked very cross, and they never became 
friendly to me. I was given all of the hardest work; 
worst of all, they made me chip hides for them, and they 
would tan them into robes; every day this was my work 
when I was not gathering wood or bringing water to the 
lodge. One day the chief asked me whose robe it was I 
was chipping, and I told him. The next day, and the 
next, he asked me the same question, and I told him 
that this hide belonged to one of his wives. that to an- 
other, and so on. Then he became very angry, and 
scolded his wives. ‘You will give her no more of your 
work to do,’ he said. ‘Chip your own hides, gather your 
share of wood; mind what I say, for I shall not tell you 
this again.’ 

“This Crow chief was a kind man, and very good to 
me; but I could not like him. I turned cold at his touch. 
How could I like him when I was always mourning so 
for the one who was gone? 

“We traveled about a great deal. The Crows owned 
so many horses that after camp was all packed and lodge 
poles trailed, hundreds and hundreds of fat, strong ani- 
mals were left without a burden of any kind. Once there 
was talk of making peace with my people, and I was very 
glad, for I longed to be with them again. A council was 
held,-and it was decided to send two young men with 
tobacco to the chief of the Arickaree and ask that peace 
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be declared. The messengers went, but they never re- 
turned. After waiting three moons (months) for them, 
it was thought that they had been killed by those whom 
they went to visit. Then we left the Elk River (Yellow- 
stone) and moved to the upper part of Dried Meat River 
(Musselshell). This was the fifth summer after my cap- 
ture. It was berry time and the bushes were loaded with 
ripe fruit, which we women gathered in large quantities 
and dried for winter use. We went out one day to some 
thickets on the north slope of the valley, some distance 
from camp, where there were more berries than at any 
other place we had found. There had been trouble in 
our lodge that, morning; while my captor—I never could 
call him my husband—was eating, he asked to see the 
amount of berries we had gathered; his wives brought 
out their stores, the head woman five sacks of them, the 
others two and three each. I had but one sack, and an- 
other partly full, to show. ‘How is this?’ the chief asked. 
‘Has my little Arickaree wife become lazy ?’ 

““T am not lazy,’ I answered, angrily. ‘I have picked 
a great quantity of berries; and every evening I have 
spread them out to dry, covering them well after sunset 
so that the night dew would not injure them; but in the 
morning, when I have removed the covers and exposed 
them to the sun’s heat, I have found many, very many 
less than I had placed there. This has happened every 
night since we came to camp here.’ 

““That is strange,’ he said. ‘Who could have taken 
them? Do you women know anything about it?’ he asked 
his wives. 

“They said that they did not. 

“*You lie, he cried, angrily, rising from his seat and 
pushing his head wife back out of his way. ‘Here, little 
woman, are your berries; I saw them stealing them’; and 
from the head wife he took two sacks, from the others 
one each, and threw them over to me. 

“Oh, those women were angry. They did not speak 
to me all that morning, but if looks could have killed me, 
then I would have died, for they scowled at me all the 
time. When the chief drove in the horses each caught 
the one she wanted and rode out to the berry patch. 

“The five kept close together that day, leaving me to 
go by myself; and if I went near them they would move 
away to some distant bushes. Some time after middle 
day they began to move toward me, and in a little time 
they were at work all around close by. Still. they did not 
speak, nor did I. My little sack was again full; I stooped 
over to empty the berries into a larger sack; something 
struck me a terrible blow on the head; I fell over and 
knew no more. 

“When I came back to life the sun was setting. I was 
alone, my horse was gone, and ny large berry sack was 
missing; the small one, empty, lay by my side. I was 
very dizzy, very sick. I felt of my head; there was a 
great swelling on it, and much dried blood in ty hair. 
I sat up to better look around and heard some one calling 
me, the tramp of a horse, and then the chief rode up be- 
side me and dismounted. He didn’t say anything at first, 
just felt of my head carefully, and of my arms, and then: 
‘They said that they could not find you when they wer 
ready to return to camp; that you had run away. I knew 
better. I knew that I would find you here, but I thought 
to find you dead.’ 

“*T wish I were,’ I said, and then for the first time I 
cried. Oh, how lonely I felt. The chief lifted me up 
into his saddle and got on the horse behind me, and we 
rode home to the lodge. When we went inside the wives 
just glanced at me quickly, and then looked away. I was 
about to lie down on my couch by the doorway when the 
chief said: ‘Come here, here by my side is now your 
place. And you,’ to his head wife, giving her a hard push, 
‘you will take her couch by the doorway.’ 

“That was all. He never accused his wives of attempt- 
ing to kill me but from that time he treated them coldly, 
never jesting nor laughing with them as he had been used 
to doing. And whenever he left camp to hunt,.or to look 
for stray horses from his herd, I had to accompany him. 
He would never leave me alone for a day. with the 
others. Thus it came about that when he prepared to go 
with some of his friends on a raid against the northern 
tribes.I was told to get ready also. It did not take me 
long; I packed my awl, needles and sinew thread in a 
little pouch, made some pemmican and was ready. 

“We were a small party, fifteen men, and one other 
woman, newly married to a great war leader. It was not 
proposed to make any attack upon our enemy, -but to 
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travel cautiously through the country aiid taid the herds 
of the first camp we found. We weiit on foot, tfavelirig 
by night and sleeping during a part of the long, hot days. 
After many nights we arrived at the Big River (Missouri) 
above the falls, right opposite where the Point-of-Rocks 
River (Sun River) joins it. Daylight had come; looking 
up the valley cf the little river we could see the lodges of 
a great camp, and bard after band of horses striking out 
into the hills to graze. Near us was a coulée where grew 
thick clumps of willows, we hurried to hide in them be- 
fore we would be seen by any early risers of the strange 
camp. or 

“The men held a long talk, planning just what to do. 
‘they finally decided that it would be best for us to all 
cross the river and then, after taking some ofethte best 
horses in the camp, strike out eastward instead of re- 
crossing right there. By going east for some distance 
before crossing back, it was thought that the enemy, 
should they follow us, would think us Crees or Assina- 
boings. On some high, dry, well-grassed place we were 
to turn and head for home. There the enemy would 
lose our trail, and keep on in the direction we had been 
traveling, while we could go homeward by easy rides, 
without fear of being overtaken. 

“Soon after nightfall we crossed the river, going up 
the shore until we found a couple of big logs left by the 
high water. The men rolled them into the stream, lashed 
them together, placed their weapons and clothes and us 
two women on the raft and then, hanging on with one 
hand, and paddling with the other and kicking hard, they 
soon got it safely across. As soon as we were landed 
they took off the lashings, pushed the logs out into the 
eugrent, and carefully washed out our foot prints on the 
muddy shore. We had landed just below the mouth of 
Point-of-Rocks River, at the edge of a choke cherry 
thicket, and there we two women were told to remain 
until the men returned. Each of them was to enter the 
camp for himself, cut loose such Fiorses as he could, and 
call were to meet as soon as possible at the thicket there. 
They started off right away, and we two sat down to 
await their return. We talked a little while and then fell 
asikeep, for we were both very tired from our long jour- 
ney, aad at no time had we slept as long as we wished 
to. After a time I was awakened by the howling of some 
wolves nearby; I looked up at the Seven Persons (the 
Great Dipper) and saw by their position that it was past 
the middle of the night. I aroused my companion and 
we talked again for a time, wondering why none of the 
men had returned, saying that perhaps there was some 
late dancing, or gambling, or feasting in the strange 
camp, and that they were waiting until all would be quiet 
before entering it. Then we slept again. 

“The sun was shining when we awoke, and we sprang 
ip amd looked about us; none of our party had returned ; 
wie ibagame frightened. We went to the edge of the brush 
and ilaaked out; away up the valley we could see the horse 
herds agmiy, and riders here and there traveling on the 
hills. \ @e@kt certain that ‘the men had been discovered 
and killed, or tyad been chased so hard that they could not 
return to us. $0, also, thought my companion. We be- 
lieved that as soon as night fell again some of them would 
come for us. There was nothing for us to do but remain 
where we were. It was a long, long day. We had no 
food, but that did not matter. My companion was ter- 
itibly worried. ‘Perhaps my husband has been killed,’ she 
ikept saying. ‘Oh, if he has what shall I do?’ 

“‘T know how you feel,’ I said, ‘I, too, once had a dear 
lrasibasd and I lost him.’ 

“*Bas don’t you love your Crow husband?’ she asked. 

“ ‘He ig mot my husband,’ I replied. ‘I am his slave.’ 

“We went to the river, washed ourselves and then re- 
turned to the edge of the brush where we could look out 
and sat down. My companion began to cry. ‘Oh,’ she 
said, ‘if they do not return here, if they have been killed, 
what shall we do?’ 

“I had already thought of that, and I told her that far 
tto.the east on the banks of the Big River my people lived, 
and I would follow it until I found them. There were 
plenty of berries; I could snare the brush rabbits; I had 
flint and steel and could make a fire. I was sure I could 
make the long journey unless some accident happened. 
But I was not to attempt it. Some time after middle day 
we saw two riders coming along down the edge of Point- 
of-Rocks River, stopping here and there to get off their 
horses and look at the shore, they were trapping beaver. 
We crawled back into the center of the brush and lay 
down, terribly scared, scarcely daring to breathe. The 
thicket was all criss-crossed by wide buffalo trails, there 
was no good place to hide; if the trappers should enter 
it? They did, and they found us; and one seized me 
and the other took my companion, They made us get up 
on their horses and brought us to their lodges. All the 
people crowded around to look at us. This was not new 
to me, and I just looked back at them, but my friend 
covered her head with her robe and wept loudly. 

“This was the Blood tribe of the Blackfeet. I could 
‘not understand their language; but I could hand talk (the 
sign language). The man who had captured me began 
‘to ask questions: Who was I, where was I from, what 
«was I doing down there in the brush? I told him, Then 
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he told me that his.people had surptised a war party 
sneaking into camp inthe night, had killed four of them, 
and pursued the others to the breaks ofthe river below, 
where they managed to get away in the deep, dark cut 
couléés, 

“*Was one of those you killed,’ I asked, ‘a tall man 
who wore areal bear’s (grizzly) claw necklace?’ 

“He made the sign for yes. 

“Then my Crow chief was dead! I cannot tell you 
just how I felt. He had been good to me, very kind. But 
he, or those with him, had killed my young husband; 
that I could not forget. I thought of his five wives; they 
would net miss him, all the great horse herd would be 
theirs; they would be glad when I, too, did not return. 

“You have seen Deaf Man, the Blood who was here 
talking with me to-day. I lived in his lodge many years, 
and he and his wives were very kind ‘to me. After a 
time I could think of my own people without crying, and 
made up my mind that I would never see them again. I 
was no longer called a slave, and made to do the work 
of others. Deaf Man would say that I was his youngest 
wife, and we would joke about the time he captured 
me. I was his wife and happy. 

“So the winters went and we grew old, and then one 
summer when we were trading in Fort Benton, whom 
should I meet but my good friend here, who had come 
up on a fire boat (steamer) to join her son. That was 
a happy day, for we had played together when we were 
children, She went at once to Deaf Man and pleaded 
with him to let me live with her, and he consented. And 
here I am, happy and contented in my old age. Deaf 
Man comes often to talk with us and smoke his pipe. We 
were glad of his visit to-day, and when he went home 
he carried much tobacco, and a new blanket for his old 
wife. 

“There, I have told you a long story, my son, and night 
fell long, iong since. Go to bed, for you must be up early 
for your hunt to-morrow. The Crow Woman will awake 
you. Yes, these Blackfeet gave me that name. I hated 
it once, but have got used to it. We get used to any- 
thing in time.” 

“But wait,” I said. “You did not tell me all. What 
became of the others of your party when you were at- 
tacked by the Crows?” 

“I did not mention that,” she replied, “for even to this 
day I do not like to think nor speak about it. There 
were many, many bodies scattered along the way of flight, 
scalped, naked, bloody, and dreadfully hacked up. Few 
escaped.” WaALtTerR B. ANDERSON. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Reeser. 


My first acquaintance with Reeser was brought about 
through a trip for trout when a friend and I stopped 
with him over night at his little cabin near the mouth 
of a mountain trout stream. After this I stayed with 
him frequently and learned to know him well. His 
house was very small, but kept scrupulously clean by 
his big, good-natured wife, who was also an excellent 
cook. To see her climb the ladder to the loft at night 
always seminded me of a bear climbing a tree. 1 
reached, Reeser’s cabin late one evening in the spring, 
and after supper my companion called me to one side 
and insisted that we must hitch up at once and drive 
seven miles to a village, where there was a little country 
hotel. On inquiry, i found that he believed that the 
dish of meat that we had eaten for supper had been 
the family cat. He argued that meat in such queer 
little chunks could come off no other animal. But he 
finally quieted down and we had a pleasant evening, 
and he ate many a meal afterward of Mrs. Reeser’s 
cooking. 

Reeser’s spare room was so nearly the exaet size of 
the bed, which was a tight fit for two fishermen, that 
his guests usually undressed and dressed in bed. This 
room was on the first floor, and I was much disturbed 
one night by a fierce squeaking that went on all night 
under different parts of the house. My uriosity was 
satisfied in the morning, however, when I learned that 
Reeser was taming a mink that spent most of its 
time under the floor. He also kept for several years 
a large, white duck that fished for trout and that was 
very skillful at catching under the stones the smaller 
trout that passed up the stream beside the house. 
Reeser’s standing joke was to offer to lend this duck 
to the unsuccessful fisherman of the party. 

Reeser himself was a small, gray-whiskered man, 
whose well-worn clothing so harmonized with the 
woods that I am sure that the trout always mistook 
him for a stump when he stood still. His movements 
were never violent, and his severe exertions were con- 
fined to his trips up the mountain brooks after trout. 
He seldom fished in the main creek, and I am of the 
opinion that he did not know how to fish where the 
water was big. - But he was a passed-master of the art 
of fishing a brook with bait. He was never in a hurry, 
had infinite patience in maneuvering to get to the right 
place without being seen, and knew in just what part 
of the pool a trout would be. I stood behind a bush 
one day and watched him, and I could not help think- 
ing that he must be in some way related to the water 
animals. He was so quiet and stealthy in his move- 
ments, his colors blended into his surroundings so 
perfectly, he looked so cunning and so capable of 
beating the trout at its own game, that I wondered how 
any fish could escape him. He had great contempt 
for the town fisherman who arrayed himself in brilliant 
attire and then went plunging along the stream like 
a colt. He fished with a comparatively stiff rod and 
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always jerked toward the bank, so that the little trout 
fell into the bushes when not well hooked. 

Reeser used some stock phrases, and had a few 
superstitions that. were amusing to the stranger. A 
man who worked systematically and got along well 
always “dorie things in rotation’ for him. If asked 
what luck on a trout stream, he usually said that he 
caught “risin’ of seventy,” and then quit because 
“enough’s enough.” .He usually prefaced his strong- 
est statements with the clause, “I ask you good morn- 
ing.” He believed that there was a silver iiine back 
in the mountains that was occasionally revealed in the 
night by a floating light in the vicinity, and he told of a 
ball of silver that had been found lying on top of a 
rock up one of the mountain streams. He thought 
that the Indians had worked the mines and that their 
ghosts still guarded it. He also knew of a bed of loose 
rocks on a mountain side under which ice lay all 
summer long within a few feet of the surface. 

There were many rattlesnakes in the mountains 
around his cabin, and while not much afraid of them, he 
still had a wholesome respect for them. He believed 
that they had regular crossings from one mountain to 
another, and he would frequently show me in the 
morning in the dust of the road a track where one had 
crossed. Once he put his little dog on such a track and 
soon brought to bay in the bushes a large, yellow 
rattlesnake. I began to think after this that he knew 
snakes. This dog was once bitten in the lip by a 
large rattlesnake that he was watching to grab and 
shake, and he cured himself by burying in the moist 
earth under the house. When a heifer on the moun- 
tain side would bawl out suddenly, Reeser would say 
that a rattlesnake had struck at her and would hurry 
away to see what damage had been done. 

He did not hunt much, but occasionally in squirrel 
season he would visit what he called a “chestnut 
orchard” on a bench near the top of the mountain, and 
from which he would return with great stories of the 
black and gray squirrels to be seen there. He was 
always fond of impressing a strange fisherman with the 
number and ferocity of the bears in the neighborhood, 
and near nightfall, in the presence of the fishermen, 
would order Tommy to see to it that the sheep were 
well penned up, so that the bears would not carry them 
off. He was continually telling of some one who had 
seen “signs of a bear; but I never knew him to kill 
anything larger than a catamount, numbers. of which 
infested the mountains surrounding his little valley. 

Time has dealt leniently with him, and I suspect that 
in season he is still stealing along the mountain runs, 
dropping his book loaded with angleworms into the 
little pool under a log or the root of a tree and snatch- 
ing out of its home the unwary little trout, and that 
when the cold winter shuts him up in the house with 
nothing to see out doors but the black hemlocks 
against the white mountain sides and the blue sky, he 
snuggles close to the old wood stove and waits im- 
patiently for spring while he dreams his fishing 
pleasures over again; or, like the ancient mariner, lures 
the chance visitor into listening to his long-winded ac- 
counts of his adventures on the waters, or how they 
did things “up in Culley,” where his boyhood days were 
spent. Cuas. Lose. 


The Biography of a Bear.—XIIl. 


WE broke camp the following morning at an early 
hour, caught up our horses and were soon on our way 
back to Summit Spring. Our bear, Jack, seemed de- 
lighted to be rolling away in the wagon again. We 
took care to have our tobacco and other groceries out 
of his reach, as since liis prolonged excursion of two 
days before he was unusually voracious. Bread, with 
the short allowance of meat we could spare him, did 
not wholly satisfy his increased appetite, and we had 
observed him supplementing his rations with frogs, and 
now and then a water-snake from the swamp. 

There were plenty of deer and not a few bear in the 
vicinity of our last camp, but the jungles, forest, and 
the rocky gorges and cafions, together with some steep 
mountain sides, made the region a difficult hunting 
ground. But it was mainly the spirit of unrest, a re- 
sistless energy that prompted us to keep going, to- 
gether with the fascination of continued surprises in 
the way of mountain and forest scenery. Enochs in 
particular was never content to remain in one place 
longer than twenty-four hours, or such a matter. We 
had killed little game, none of us having secured even 
a fair sized buck, although we had seen the tracks of 
many large ones. We did not remain in one camp long 
enough to hunt successiully. It has been my experience 
that it is a difficult thing to establish a camp in ° real 
t will 
disappear and remain l.idden for some time, and it is 
necessary for the successful hunter, as a rule, to learn 
the range and runways. 

We had learned of a lake known as Manzenita Lake, 
lying at the base of Mt. Lassen, about fifteen miles 
south of us, and we decided to go to it. We still 
yearned for some big t:out, and we had been told that 
this lake was so full of them that they had difficulty 
in getting water enough to keep them from being 
thirsty. To reach it with our wagon we had to return 
to a point on the main road, below Summit Spring, 
where we camped that night and the day following. We 
caught some more small trout in the headwaters of 
Cow Creek, and in the evening Dick and I watched 
a “salt log” a few rods from our camp and the road. 
This log had been salted two years before—several 
auger holes having been bored into it and filled with 
salt. The holes had been nearly gnawed out by deer 
and no salt was now visible, yet deer and many of 
them still gnawed and licked there, as was evidenced by 
the ground having been cut into dust by their hoofs. 
We watched the log from a scaffold in a tree, but no 
deer came until it was too dark for us to see them. 
We only heard them snapping brush, now and then 
snorting as though they suspected our presence. The 
mosquitoes tried to carry us away after sucking most 
of our blood, to which Dick at last objected and we got 
down out of that and went to camp. 
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Jack had repeated his bath in the tank and had an- 
other wild run in the timber, but he did not again 
climb the big pine as we feared he might. During the 
remainder of our trip he took the alternate camping and 
traveling as a matter of course, and did not again stray 
far from camp. We tried to keep a red flannel collar 
upon his neck so that if he was seen at large by any 
hunter he would—or he might—be recognized as a 
tame bear. But he did not like decorations and per- 
sistently pulled them off and lost them until our supply 
of flannel ran out. After that we chained him to a tree 
or the wagon when he was likely to stray, or when we 
all left camp at one time. He followed us well enough 
when we allowed him to go along, except that he could 
not be induced to hurry any. He was not sufficiently 
civilized to hurry unless he found it important to do 
so from his own point of view. Ic persisted in linger- 
ing wherever he found nooks and crannies that he 
wanted to explore—and these he found nearly every- 
where. His elegant leisure was too slow for us. He 
was inclined to please himself here and now, while we 
were more or less, according to our training, addicted 
to rainbow chasing. 


To reach Manzenita Lake we left the Tamarack 
road and followed an ancient and dim wagon track 
through forest and over very rough ground for eight 
or ten miles. In places we had to use ropes to keep 
‘our wagon from overturning, like a turtle, and we had 
to use the ax to cut our way through dense under- 
growth in others. When we reached the Shingletown 
region we again found traveled roads going to various 
mills and “Shake camps.” Shingletown is a lumber- 
ing camp—but at that time it had its name from the 
shingle or shake-making industry. Shakes are clap- 
boards, generally split or riven, and their manufacture 
has been the cause for the destruction of many of Cali- 
fornia’s noblest trees. None but the very finest and 
largest sugar pines were used in this region for shakes. 
Trees of the thriftiest growth, often six to eight feet 
in diameter are felled by the shake maker, and from 
these he uses but a small portion of the butt of the tree 
that is free from knots, pitch or curls; the balance of 
the tree is left where it falls, to eventually burn, and 
destroy perhaps a hundred other trees. Often trees 
are cut to make two or three thousand shakes, worth 
to the maker $5 to $10, while if sawn into lumber it 
would be worth in market as many hundreds of dollars. 
Often these great pines are cut down and they are 
found to not “split well,” and in this case they are left 
and others selected. The timber of California and the 
Pacific Coast, worth billions of dollars to commerce, is 
not, or has not been of sufficient consequence to the 
States or to the Government to warrant them or it 
in having a single competent commissioner to super- 
vise its protection or conservation to any noticeable 
degree. Enough of it has been needlessly destroyed by 
incompetence (incompetent lumbering methods), and 
by forest fires that are generally preventable at com- 
paratively little outlay, to have paid the national debt. 
It has sometimes been pointed out that the tendency 
of Sate and Federal government has been to appoint 
commissioners who are notably conspicuous in political 
sciences. For forest conservation a single backwoods- 
man in a flannel shirt, and any kind of pants—even 
bloomers—would be worth a thousand politicians, and 
he would do his duty for less money. 


We tried several old roads before we found the right 
one leading to the lake. We passed several clearings 
where ranches of one kind or another had been under- 
taken—perhaps not noticeably overtaken—and we saw 
several very beautiful natural meadows. At one of 
these upon a small stream we camped for the night. 
There was a dairy here, with the milkhouse built over 
the little stream, and we were supplied with all the 
ice-cold milk, cream and butter that we could use. 
Some children had lots of fun feeding Jack milk. They 
gave it to him in small installments in a pan, and when 
he lapped the pan dry and held it while he bleated for 
more the children yelled with amusement. They filled 
him so full of milk he slopped over, like a tank. 


We camped at the roadside and in the morning we 
found the tracks of a very large bear in the dust with- 
in fifty feet of our beds. A native examined the tracks 
and told us they were “old Clubfoot’s tracks,” giving 
us the further information that Clubfoot was a grizzly, 
and that he prowled about that vicinity sometimes for 
“quite a spell.” None of the local hunters had up to 
that time been able to kill him, although there was a 
standing reward of $10 on his head. He had killed 
some hogs and a calf or two. He was big game, but 
he had a wide range of forest, mountain and jungle in 
which to hide by day, and from which to pay his visits 
by night. We did not return his call, notwithstanding 
the pending reward. None of us, except Enochs, 
wanted him—and Enochs did not want him eagerly 
enough to manifest dangerous symptoms. We were 
not afraid of bear—it was not that—but we could not 
afford to sit up nights to protect our bacon, so we 
moved on and reached the lake that afternoon. 

We found Manzenita Lake to be a beautiful body of 
water about a mile and a half long by half a mile wide, 
its waters being crystal clear and very cold, but the 
surroundings were rocky and barren. One or two 
clumps of trees near its shores cffered shade from the 
burning rays of the sun. Under one of these groups 
of pines, where the ground was carpeted with the 
resinous needles, we again set up out tent, at the upper 
end of the lake. A stream of icy water from the snows 
upon Mt. Lassen—a stream that we could jump across 
at any place, emptied into the lake near us, and a stream 
of the same apparent volume emptied out of it at the 
further end. 


A few rods to the west was a smaller lake—little 
more than a pond—which, I beliece, had been made by 
the diversion of a portion of the stream into a natural 
depression by an old settler, Dr. Stockton. This old 
pioneer had a cabin near it, and with him was a still 
older man whose name was Cap.—that was all we knew 
or learned of it. Stockton was over seventy, while Cap. 
was older—somewhat under a hundred and seventy, I 
hope. They were a wonderful old pair, living here with 
this wonderful and mysterious lake all to themselves, 
save for the rare intrusion of some hunting or camping 
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party. We had dealings with them which will crop out 
hereinafter. . 

After we had arranged our camp and previded for the 
horses, I explored the lake shore a little way and 
found an old flat wreck of a rowboat. After bailing it 
out, I estimated that it would float about half an hour, 
and then dive unless it was again bailed out. That is, 
it would float if skillfully handled. When it was not bailed 
out promptly it would go under, and when it was 
bailed out it wanted to go over. When it floated, it 
wanted to do that bottom up. It was a boat that was 
hopelessly discouraged or dissatisfied with its lot, and it 
tried to evolve into an umbrella or a balloon. When I 
manned it personally, and shoved off a little, it -did un- 
expected things suddenly, about which I endeavored to 
express my indignation, with considerable emphasis— 
but I could only do so at a disadvantage. 

A man cannot deliver finished orations when his 
legs are shooting about at vascillating angles, and when 
he is likely to dive, with impartial celerity, either for- 
ward or backward into ice water. That boat would 
shoot my legs one way, and then when I got them 
back with commendable agility, it would shoot them in 
two or three other directions, without any appreciable 
notice, constancy or method. When I tried to say 
things, my mouth would slam to and chop my phrases 
into miserable fragments, signifying nothing. I was 
so disappointed with myself that I at length sat down 
in the thing, when fully aware that in place of a seat 
it had nothing in it but four inches of ice water and 
sand. Thereupon I got out of it and hunted up Enochs 
and told him I had found a boat. I urged him to go 
and try it and see how—how exhilarating it was to 
float upon the limpid placidity of the bosom of the 
lake, where he might see himself outlined clearly in the 
crystal tide. But Enochs was too soggy, and he would 
not. Perhaps I appeared a little to agitated and wet. 
At any rate, he said that when he went in to swim he 
took off his clothes, or words to that effect. In my 
disappointment I told him that was all right, and that 
he could take his clothes off or keep them on, for all I 
cared. And I believe I added that nothing he could 
do improved him any, in appearance or otherwise. 

We were about to get up a two-handed riot when 
old Cap. came along, and his formidable personality 
diverted our attention. Cap. looked like the Old Man 
of the Sea, and we found that he really was one of 
them—a genuine old salt cast up by the sea, high and 
dry enough. When he hailed us, he did it before he 
landed in haven, and as if he were hailing a ship in 
a fog. His old legs lurched about as though he was on 
the deck of a small ship in a very heavy gale. Every- 
thing he said savored of salt water, and he had not 
forgotten to wear a loose belt and hitch up his trousers 
at about the regulation interval. I am not fluent in 
nautical terms and I neither comprehended nor can I 
now recall those used by Cap. with precision. He 
hailed us as mates, wanted to know where we were 
bound and whether Jack manned the mizzen top-gallant, 
the jibboom, the fo’castle or the spanker. His wide 
old face wrinkled all over with benevolent furrows, and 
he knew well the inimitable art of making himself in- 
teresting and welcome against all the disadvantages of 
his personal appearance and his uncouth voice and 
eruff manners. He was deaf, quite so—in one ear he 
said—but we could never distinguish that one was more 
so than the other. Later we found that the Com- 
modore, as he designated Dr. Stockton, was very deaf 
in both ears, and that the old fellows had long since 
given over conversing with each other freely. They 
saved their energies to devote themselves to others. 

We tried to answer some of old Cap’s questions, and 
he would nod with satisfaction now and then; but when 
we asked questions, his replies were so irrelevant we 
wondered whether he heard anything or not. In my 
opinion, he heard very little we said. He guessed at it 
ky watching our lips or our gestures and attitude. 
When we asked where he lived, he replied: 

“O, I blew in here tryin’ for another port. Saiied 
‘round the Horn in ’48; never signed to cast anchor 
in a pile o’ mount’ins two hunder’ miles from deep 
water. This pond’s deep enuff for a ship, but it’s 
nothing but a rocky cove without a chance to git to 
open water.” 


We asked several times about the fishing in the lake, 
but it was only after we had made a good many gestures 
that he seemed to comprehend, and when he did, he 
left us abruptly and rolled away in the direction of his 
cabin. We did not understand this until he returned 
in a few moments with two fine trout, weighing four 
or five pounds. They were magnificent fish and nicely 
dressed. We tendered him a dollar for them and he 
hesitated and then firmly refused to accept more than 
fifty cents. 

“Commodore an’ me have plenty of fish. Our pond 
is full of them. There’s plenty of ’em in the lake, an’ 
you might get ’em with a gig. They don’t bite any: 
tackle that we know oi.” 

The old man insisted that many kinds of bait and 
flies had been tried, but not half a dozen fish had been 
taken, as long.as he had lived theré, with hook and 
line. He said we were welcome to the use of the boat, 
and that we could get a gig by calling at the cabin. 
This gig we got in the evening, and it proved to be a 
spear with a long pole handle, a very crude three-tined 
spear, dull, and with a barb or two broken. 

Enochs surprised us by showing some knowledge of 
boats. He directed the overhauling of the old flat- 
bottom, calked it up somewhat, put in a seat, and got a 
pair of paddles at the cabin that served to propel it 
some. We found that the boat was adapted to two 
persons—two only. Three were too many, and one 
was only half enough. With two in her, one had to lean 
to starboard and the other to larboard, or port. At 
first this was a difficult exercise, but after we got the 
hang of it, and knew just how far to lurch, we could 
keep her from going bottom up by strict attention to 
the matter. The proper handling of the paddles was 
also an art peculiar to the outfit, for they did not fit 
the boat in any particular. Nevertheless, Enochs and 
I rowed twice across the lake, and Dick and I rowed 
half way around it, and crossed it after dark. These 
adventures were reckless affairs, and that we were not 
drowned is no fault of ours. 
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Many parts of the lake were dotted with what 
seemed to be stumps or mere snags, and we judged the 
water to be shallow in these places. We found, as we 
rowed out on our first voyage, that these were stumps 
—but they’ were some of the tallest we had ever found. 
I think we could see the bottom clearly at a depth of 
a hundred feet, and in the places where the stumps 
broke the surface we could, in rowing by them, look 
down the trunks of immense trees and see that they 
were still rooted to the bottom. There were hundreds 
of these trees about the shallower portions of the lake, 
standing upright as they had stood when alive and 
growing. Now they had rotted and broken off at the 
surface, while the trunks had stood submerged for an 
unknown period. Most of these trees were as white 
as stone, and appeared to be somewhat petrified. 

As we floated over the deeper parts of the lake the 
white forest below us in the clear water receded, 
pitching deeper and deeper, until the white trunks 
blended in the blue unfathomed depths. We saw many 
fish, none other than trout, and some of them very 
large ones. The water was so clear, and all our move- 
ments so visible, the first we saw were all deep down 
and quite shy. It was intensely fascinating to gaze 
down into this submerged forest, and when we failed 
to see bottom there was something sufficiently ap- 
palling about the prospect. At one time we found that 
our dangerous craft was not progressing. We did not 
realize this for some time, and we pulled away at the 
paddles with a funny, crawling sensation. When we did 
realize it we forgot all about the funny part of it. We 
now ascertained that we were hung up on a submerged 
treetop where we could see no bottom, and we were 
about midway in the lake. In our efforts we were at 
all times in danger of staving the bottom out of our 
rotten boat, in which case we could imagine nothing 
to prevent our going to the bottom of the lake, frozen 
first, and then drowned. The freezing would not take 
long, and the drowning would not matter so much— 
but the thought of the combination was disheartening. 
About the time we began to feel somewhat religiously 
inclined we got off, for a wonder, and we rowed ashore 
with as much judgment and skill as we had left. We 
had been so much absorbed in this adventure that we 
really felt relieved to get out upon a big rock, and from 
thac we had some notion of climbing into a tree. Water 
as deep as this lake, and as cold, looks well at and 
from the surface. As for us we could see no personal 
advantage in the point of view in the bottom of it. 
At that time, if I had been assured, or even told, that 
I would float across this laks in about the same place 
and in the same boat, in absolute darkness, about mid- 
night, I should have set out for home if I had to walk. 
If I gave the matter second thought, I believe I would 
rua most ef the way. 

We wanted some of those fish, and after supper that 
night Dick and I prepared to spear some of them. We 
fixed a basket out of wire to attach to the prow of the 
boat, while we collected some splintered pitch-pine for 
torch material. We took what appeared to be a good 
supply of the pitch, and Enochs having agreed to re- 
main in camp and keep the fire going so that we would 
know our location from time to time, we got our spear 
and cast off in the boat. We proposed keeping in shal- 
low water, as there only could fish be speared. 

We fixed our pitch-pine in the prow, set fire to it, 
and found that it worked nicely, ligthing up the clear 
water for yards about the boat. We could see every 
object and pebble to considerable depth, and in the 
shallow water we could scarcely tell that there was 
water between us and the bottom. Dick, by careful 
manipulation of the oars, could keep the boat steady 
now and then, while I stood at the bow with ready 
spear. We could soon see trout darting about and fre- 
quently one would lie still as if dazed by the light, but 
between the task of keeping the torch burning, dodging 
the almost stifling smoke, and maintaining an upright 
position, I found this project also required tact, mixed 
up with a good deal of labor. Finally, directly ahead, 
I saw a fine fish holding still, the fire blazed up nicely, 
the water was very shallow, and I shot the spear at 
him with such success that I brought him into the boat 


very gracefully, and even Dick grunted that it was well 
done. 


As for me, I now saw how easy and nice this thing 
of gigging them was. Soon we saw several fine ones 
in a little deeper water apparently, and I began to get 
interested very much. The fish—the largest of three or 
four—looked like he might weigh five or six pounds, 
and I could almost feel him on the spear, in the an- 
ticipation. 

“Slow up, Dick, pull in a triffle—now—no, pull out 
a little—a little more—now, steady!” And at that 
instant, with deadly aim, I shot the spear well abaft 
of where the fish appeared to be, as the tendency is 
always to overshoot. The spear cut through the water 
like a knife, but neither the fish nor the. bottom was 
where I expected them to be. In fact, neither spear nor 
pole came in contact with anything, but I would really 
like to see some one else go into the water like -I went 
into it. The boat tipped at the right instant the wrong 
way, and then it tipped back at the wrong instant the 
righ way, and, as I failed to reach the bottom with the 
spear, I dived for bottom without it. Cold? Words, 
mere words are very insipid! Yet I could stand the 
cold for a moment, and even the wet, but the undigni- 
fied part of it, the humiliating impetuosity with which I 
scrambled out of that, merely to keep myself from 
drowning, was horrible! I shiver as I set down the fact 
in this history. I would have omitted it—I should have 
done it—I even wish I had! 

The only thing that kept Dick from laughing himself 
into a spasm, was the way in which I clutched that boat 
and got back into it. He had all he could do to hold 
her from going over. After I had been in the boat 
awhile, here came the spear. It bobbed up more 
serenely than I did, after failing to find bottom. There 
was no fish on it, and Iam satisfied that, if he was not 
scared to death, the fish escaped. I put on my coat, 
and wished I had half a dozem more of them. Then I 
rowed the boat in an effort to keep warm, while Dick 
wanted to try his hand at the spear. I wanted very 


much to see him do it, and I was almost interested 
enough in a little scheme I had with regard to tippiag 
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the boat at the proper time, to keep mie wartn, wet as 
1 was. But at this juncture we foutid we had lost and 
burned all tle pitch and our torch was going out. 

This discovery became more and more discoricerting 
as we looked in vain for the light of the canip-fire 
which we could not see. We had been so occupied 
with watching for fish, trying to spear thet, and with 
the general results, we had failed to take any notice 
whatever as to our course. We relied upon the camp- 
fire to give us our bearings at any time, and now it 
failed us just as our pitch had given out. To make 
our position more hazardous the boat was leaking 
badly, while the shore, as far as we could see, was so 
lined with stumps and snags.we could not approach it 
anywhere that we could land. Before our light failed 
tis entirely, I told Dick to row into open water as 
much as possible. I raked together a few splinters of 
the pitch and blew these into as much of a flame as I 
could. 

Finally, the last of the pitch flickered out, the night 
closed down in utter darkness, for clouds hid even the 
stars. I commenced striking matches while I directed 
Dick to row as steadily and slowly as he could. Neither 
of us had ever been in a similar predicament. When- 
ever I struck a match, the dark water now showed no 
bottom, and we both felt that we were somewhere about 
the center of the lake. 

Suddenly, in the very direction we were moving, | 
saw a little bunch of sparks float upward as if a stick 
had fallen in a fire, and I urged Dick to pull as evenly 
as possible straight ahead. After some time I saw a 
few more sparks float upward, still at considerable dis- 
tance, and we kept the boat moving as directly as we 
could. 

After what seemed a long time, and we could see 
no more sparks, we shouted repeatedly but got no 
response. We were about worn out with our work and 
anxiety, while I was chilled to the center—when the 
boat struck against something head on. I lighted 
about the last match and came near overturning the 
boat in my emotion at seeing a bunch of reeds that I 
recognized as being within a hundred feet of our 
proper landing. 

We sent her ashore in a hurry, took our single fish 
with us, and in five minutes we were stirring up the 
jJast embers of our fire at the camp. Enochs was 
snoring placidly in his blankets, with Jack and the dogs 
sprawled about promiscuously. When we got the fire 
going, Enochs roused a little and said: 

“Yew get a-n-y foosh, a-n-y frish?” 

RANSACKER. 
Suasta Mounts ins, 
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Lost in the Woods. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The very entertaining contribution your friend 
Horace Kephart, in reply to Mr. Manly Hardy, “On 
Not Getting Lost in the Woods,” inspires mie to inject 
a few observations into the discussion. 

_The expression “lost in the woods” is susceptible of 
different interpretations. Mr. Hardy evidently refers 
to the “tenderfoot” in a state of panic and such mental 
perturbation that he could not utilize woods signs if 
he knew them, and probably would be incapable of 
using a compass if he had one. It is quite vain to offer 
instructions or advice to such a man, who is liable to 
lose the use of his rational faculties, other than the 
advice offered by Mr. Hardy, to remain in reach of his 
moorings. On the other hand, experienced woodsmen 
when roaming through unfamiliar forests, must fre- 
quently, if not usually, lose all idea of direction on 
cloudy days, being without a compass, except by the 
adventitious aid of woodcraft lore. But such men 
under such circumstances do not lose their heads, but 
go about in a rational way to utilize all available sources 
of information to determine the cardinal points. 

In a recent number of Forest AND STREAM it was 
related by a.contributor that an Indian guide in New 
Brunswick had journeyed some thirty miles through 
the wilderness and found his way to camp, using the 
direction of the wind as his only guide. 

Mr. Kephart, in his condemnation of “sweeping gen- 
eralizations,” falls into somewhat of the same error 
himself in his allusion to the moss on the trees in the 
Mississippi River bottoms. He says that in these great 
forest tracts of the overflowed country the trunks of 
the trees are clothed uniformly all round with moss 
as high as the last spring overflow reached. I can- 
not speak by the card about the more northerly portions 
of these bottom lands, with which Mr. Kephart is 
perhaps more familiar; but as applicable to the over- 
flow regions of Mississippi, Louisiana and lower Ar- 
kansas, his statement is wholly in error. 

There is one variety of tree in these swamps that 
presents exactly the contrary conditions, this is the 
honey locust. The trunks of these trees are perfectly 
clean up to the “high-water mark,” above which they 
are usually clothed with a fine white moss, or bark 
growth of some kind, the lower margin of which makes 
a sharply defined water mark. 

My own observation is, that on the ridges and higher 
portions of the overflowed lands, where cane or dense 
undergrowth prevails, there is no distinction as to the 


growth of moss on one side or the other, because the 








protection afforded by the undergrowth prevents a 
differentiation of the drying effects from the sun’s 
heat. But in the low, open swamps, where the trees 
stand out clean without such protection, the differentia- 
tion of the moss growth is very pronounced, so that 
looking northward the tree trunks in moss have a 
light color, which, viewed in the opposite direction, 
they present a decidedly dark appearance. I have on 
more than one occasion used this guide when the 
marks were so plain that “he who ran might read.” 

My own experience teaches that even when in a 
perfectly cool mental state and in full control of the 
reasoning faculties, the mind is liable to strong de- 
lusions when in strange woods, in the impressions 
formed as to directions. This is manifested in the 
proneness to doubt the correctness of the compass 
when the direction indicated is diametrically opposite 
to the impression which has possession of the mind, 
requiring a considerable mental effort to persuade one- 
self to turn about and take the “back track.” 

I remember that on one occasion, when a party of 
us were embarking on a steamboat for a camp hunt, an 
old and experienced woodsman gave us the parting 
injunction, “Boys, don’t accuse your compass of lying.” 

Skipping to another subject, I wish to refer to a dog 
recently encountered which presented a well defined 
case of “bilateral” color markings, the only case that 
I remember to have seen. This was a young dog of 
uncertain breed, of a generally tawny color, and on 
each side, both before and behind the shoulders, were 
very dark curved bands, perfectly symmetrical in size, 
shape and position, on the opposing sides. Is this phe- 
nomenon very unusual or not? CoaHoMA. 





Three Mice in a Bottle. 


Ex-SHERIFF DELL LEwIs came to the city last evening 
from his San Pedro Valley ranch on a business mission. 
They have lately been tearing down some old buildings 
on the ranch and putting up new ones. In the course 
of a part of this work a nest of mice was dug up under 
a stable and killed. A little later a beer bottle was en- 
countered in which were three mice so large that they 
could not get out of the neck of the bottle. The theory 
advanced by the ex-sheriff is that the mice were out in 
the bottle when young by the mother and that they grew 
to proportions that would not allow their departure be- 
fore attempting to get outside. Pursuing the subject 
further the ex-sheriff tells that since the bottle has been 
dug up it has been visited daily by mice with food for 
the prisoners.—Bisbee (Ariz.) Record. 











-Woodlot Forestry. 


Simple Directions for Caring for tte Wcod Supply on 
the Farm. 


TuHRouGHOUT a large part of the Eastern States nearly 
every farm has its woodlot. From that woodlot, which 
is often all that remains of the vast forests which 
originally clothed the region, the farmer supplies his 
own needs. It furnishes him with fuel, fence posts, 
rails, poles, and even with timber, boards and shingles 
to keep the farm buildings in repair. A well-managed 
woodlot is therefore a very valuable part of the farm, 
and the sum total of all farm woodlots represents a 
very large national asset. 

The U. S. Forest Service has for some years devoted 
special attention to the needs of woodlot owners. Its 
co-operation is offered to all who would have advice 
on the management of woodlots, and many thousands 
of acres of farm forests are now actually cared for 
under practical systems of forestry which it has recom- 
mended. . 

As a general rule, but little care is devoted to the 
woodlot. It is left to shift for itself, is often used too 
freely for the pasturage of live stock, and is rarely 
guarded from fire or forest enemies. When wood is 
needed but little discretion is exercised in the choice of 
trees, and no need is felt of providing for the renewal 
or improvement of the stand. 

Yet it is decidedly a simple matter to care for the 
woodlot. The owner need not burden himself with any 
very elaborate system. Nor need he, in most cases, reduce 
the amount of timber which he cuts. Eventually, of 
course, he can cut more, for more will be grown. The 
first requirement of the ordinary woodlot is protection, 
and the second, selection in cutting. t 

Fire is the chief enemy of the woodlot. Fires dam- 
age the larger trees, starting hollows in the butts or 
weakening them until they begin to die in the tops, re- 
ducing their value when cut; but the greatest harm is 
done to reproduction and the growth of young trees. 
Running over the forest soil, they consume the litter 
and kill the seedlings. The forest soil becomes too dry 
to encourage the germination of tree seeds. Even if 
seedlings succeed in finding root and begin to flourish, 
the next fire destroys them. : 

Fires may easily be kept out of the woodlot with a 
little care. They are often started to improve the graz- 
ing and pasture. This is certainly poor policy. While 
the grazing may be improved for a few years, the wood- 
lot is often permanently injured. It is generally a 
poor plan to expect land to produce grass and wood 
at the same time. Neither will do well, and the owner 
will be paying taxes on land which he only half uses. 
Grazing animals aften do much injury to the woodlot. 
They browse upon young growth and trample it down. 
They also pack the soil with their hoofs, destroying 
its power to retain moisture and encouraging the en- 
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trance of grass. Grazing should be watched, and should 
be permitted in the woodlot only when such harm will 
not result. 

In cutting, the first thing to look out for is the young 
growth. The whole point of forest management is to 
have new trees of the most useful kind take the place 
of the old, just as soon as possible after they are cut. 
One. thoughtless stroke of the ax will get rid of a fine 
sapling half the size of a man’s wrist, if it is a little 
in the way, and a dozen years of growth is lost. On 
the other hand, the cutting of a good tree may simply 
open room for worthless trees to take its place. 

In some regions care must be taken not to permit 
the crown cover to become too open. In a good forest 
the soil will be soft and moist, and this soil condition 
is essential if the trees are to thrive and make good 
growth. Opening the ground to the sun dries out the 
moisture, and often burns out the young growth as 
though by fire, while the trees tend to become branchy 
if they stand too far apart. 

Past neglect has produced many woodlots in which 
the healthy trees of the best kinds are choked with un- 
sound and dead trees and trees of inferior kinds. For 
such cases improvement cuttings are needed. It will 
pay to spend the time and labor necessary to remove 
the dead, crooked and diseased trees, together with 
the weed trees, so that the remaining stand may be 
composed of good timber trees in sufficient number, 
under conditions favorable for their best development. 
This can be done gradually, as the material can be 
utilized. 


When once the improvement cutting has brought the 
woodlot into businesslike shape, further operations 
should be made with a view to reproduction and a 
lasting supply. Care should be taken in felling, working 
up, and hauling out wood to do as little damage as 
possible to young growth. If reproduction is to take 
place from seed, the proper location of seed trees must 
be considered. 

Where the forest is composed mainly of such trees 
as oak and chestnut, which sprout well from the stump, 
it may be advisable to cut most of the good-sized trees, 
over a part of the woodlot, for the purpose of raising 
a crop of sprouts. Such sprouts grow rapidly and pro- 
duce good poles, posts, and ties at a comparatively 
early age. But the stumps should be cut low and 
slanting, so as to prevent rotting and secure strong 
and numerous shoots. 

There are a number of thinning systems, some of 
which may suit the requirements of one woodlot but 
not those of another. By a careful reading of Bulletin 
No. 42 of the Forest Service, entitled “The Woodlot,” 
the owner can familiarize himself with these and choose 
which ever one his own woodlore and observation sug- 
gest as the best. Or, should the owner desire a special 
plan for the management of his wood lot, he should 
make application to the Forester, U. S. Department of 


Ringnecked Pheasant and Carp. 


In a conversation with Mr. Fullerton upon the subject 
of game refuges and closed seasons, etc., he spoke of 
the experience with the importation of pheasants a few 
years ago into Oregon. He tells me that Mr. Denny 
either brought or sent eighteen pheasants from China 
and turned them loose in Oregon. How many years the 
season was close on them I do not know, but Mr. Ful- 
lerton informs me that during the past open season 
50,000 of these gamy birds were brought to bag. 

It is only a question of a few years when they wili 
begin to work their way East and fill the coverts to re- 
pletion, making an agreeable addition to our pheasant or 
partridge, as it is known in the Eastern States. 

An influx of these birds will go far toward making up 
for mistaken importations of the English sparrow and 
buffalo moth, but were they to become as numerous as 
the wild pigeons once were they could never counter- 
balance what is in store for-us because of the importa- 
tion of the German carp. 

Between the English.sparrow and the German carp, the 
latter is the greater calamity. As the carp spread over 
the lakes; rivers and brooks the trout, bass, etc., must 
necessarily begin to disappear. 

The carp is here to stay. Legislation, seines and even 
a bounty of $1 per carp will not free our waters from 
their presence. They are a fixture. They cannot be 
driven from our waters any more than can the sparrow 
be exterminated. I do not think that the voracious 
pickerel, if placed in carp waters, would hold their own 
against them, or even keep the balance. It may be a 
matter of years, but the home of the trout, bass, whitefish, 
lake trout, wall-eyed pike, etc., will feel the influx of the 
carp and the carp will prevail. Our streams and lakes in 
time are bound to be infested with carp. just as the re- 
mote prairie villages have their hordes of sparrows that 
not many years ago were tried as caterpillar extermina- 
tors in a small experimental way in New York city. The 
sparrows got there and everywhere else, and so will the 
German carp. Like the poor, they will be always with 
us, only more so to the extent of many millions increase 
each year. Mary Ann, showing a disposition toward a 
change of diet as she sat at the table, was tersely in- 
formed by her father to “sit down and eat beans like the 
rest.” So its only a question of time, if we must have 
fresh-water fish, when we must forego whitefish and sit 
down and eat carp “like the rest.” 

There may be carp centers where by a vigorous cam- 
paign of incessant seining they might be exterminated, 
but I doubt it. They-are as sparrows of the waters and 
will multiply as the sands of the sea. You can never 
hatch enough pickerel to down the carp. I agree with 
all Mr. Starbuck says, but how the remedy of extermina- 
tion can be practically applied I cannot see. In a fresh- 
water fish food sense I think the carp is nothing less than 
a calamity, and every straw floating in the wind goes to 
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When it does come to the time that carp stuffed with 
garlic and onions and garnished with sauerkraut be- 
comes our standard fresh-water fish, then we must cast 
our lines seaward and thank the Lord that carp cannot 
thrive in the sea. a 

It is true that a few men are making a living from 
handling carp, and the poor immigrant of New York and 
Boston is getting cheap fish. There is no question about 
this, but is it not making the public at large pay a heavy 
penalty for the present benefit of the few? oo 

If the carp does not belie his reputation for multiplica- 
tion, he in time will bodily supplant our present resh- 
water fishes. And when carp become so numerous, as 
they will certainly become, that it will not pay to catch 
them, then what: : ; 

In the East when salmon were plenty and inhabitants 
comparatively few, it was expressed in the indentures of 
apprentices that they should not be fed salmon more 
than so many times a week. Salmon were cheap and 

entiful in those days. F 
* mews think of a but the incident of the choking 
of Harvey's Canal near New Orleans comes back to me. 
The brackish water drove the buffalos into this canal in 
such numbers as to make it possible to throw them upon 
the banks by means of a pitchfork. They were packed so 
thickly into the canal that the fish suffocated. And when 
the wind blew toward the city it smelled as if the Barren 
Island Company had started rendering menhaden in the 
suburbs. h Mela ‘ 

The Board of Health was at its wits’ ends and I believe 
that they only succeeded in getting relief when they cut 
the levee and allowed the Mississippi to flush the canal 
and carry the millions of stinking buffalos into the Gulf 
to feed the sharks. And -for opposition to race suicide 
the buffalo is not to be compared to the carp. 

There are great days ahead for the fresh water streams 
and lakes—and some of us may live to see carp crowded 
over Niagara Falls because the lakes won't hold them. 
A little far fetched, perhaps, but not without some foun- 
dation. j; 

One thing is certain, the men who introduced the Eng- 
lish sparrow and the German carp never by popular vote 
will be awarded a niche in the Hall of Fame or receive 
a Nobel prize. CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


The Minnesota Season. 

AITKEN, Minn., Nov. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The open season on deer for 1905 is about closed; will 
close, in fact, without further event in the hunting line 
for a great snow storm is on. Eighteen inches has fallen 
and the storm still continues with two days of open sea- 
son left. This ends all shooting on game until Sept. 1, 
*— the way, there is one game bird that nests all about 
us yet we get no chance at it. There must have been at 
least a dozen pairs of woodcock nesting on our place, yet 
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hy Sept. 1 they have gone. Thus through July and a 
part of August we can flush a woodcock in almost any 
old place; when the time comes that the gun is free from 
thrall there is not one to be found. Woodcock and jack 
snipe were the only kinds of game plentiful this year. 
We had some very pretty snipe shooting and there was 
no limit to the field, bat a couple of afternoon shoots sat- 
isfied the demand. An all-summer flood drove all other 
kinds of game completely out. Prairie chickens disap- 
peared almost entirely. Ducks were in fair quantities 
but hard of access on account of the impassable condi- 
tion of the country. Our greatest excitement came in 
the deer season, though for hunting weather it was a 
complete failure. A few days before the opening there 
was a good tracking snow and soft weather, which makes 
a perfect condition. By the toth, opening day, it was all 
gone, then came heavy rains, filling all the low places 
with water. Over this a thin shell of ice formed and 
that condition held until the last few days, when there 
came heavy rains again, filling everything with water. 
Into this came nearly two feet of snow, so that one trav- 
eling the woods sinks through the snow and on into the 
water beneath. So ends the season of 1905. 
E. P. Jaques. 


Translatior. 


Mr. HALLock’s reference to southern California in the 
current issue set me to looking out the window, and in- 
stead of seeing the great white. sheet of snow that covers 
everything, I saw waving palms amid bowers of roses. 
I saw orange trees heavily laden with the golden orbs in 
company with groves of lemons. There were trees in 
bearing and trees in blossom, and the air was heavy with 
the odor of the blossoms. 

How ruddy and golden are the oranges peeping out 
from beneath the rich green foliage! How easy almost 
to reach out and pick one from the tree! 

The larks in the adjoining meadow have been chorus- 
ing joyously, and now a pair of mockingbirds have 
perched amid the orange trees and are fairly making 
the welkin ring with their melody. We hear the robin 
note, the catbird, the canary, the bluebird, and now and 
then imagine a faint attempt at a mallard in a quack that 
finishes the melody. The very larks are outdone at their 
own music by the mockingbird and become quiet listeners 
like ourselves. How the music rolls from tree to tree! 
There is no cessation, for as one bird stops another be- 
gins where he left off. 

We sit within the bower and find every sense of our 
body gratified. The eye is charmed by the clustering 
roses, the palms and the golden orange-laden trees. The 
sense of smell is gratified by the combined odor of the 
rose mingled with the blossoms of the orange and lemon. 
The ear is drinking in sweet music such as no orchestra 
can produce. The warm and balmy sun comforts every 
nerve in the body and the sense of taste is met with the 
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ripe and luscious orange, which we have just picked in 
the fullness and richness of its maturity from the tree 
above us. And the mockingbirds sing on—and then 
there is silence. Once more and we see nothing but one 
great sheet of snow that mantles the earth as we gaze 
out the window. The view of fairyland had vanished. 
But in southern California the mighty Pacific still rolls 
in upon the sands singing night and day its dirge-like 
music. The brilliant sun, tempering the ozone-laden 
breezes from the ocean, instils life into the earth and 
the things upon and inhabitants thereof. This is all 
going on as it has gone on for years and will go on for 
years to come, only we are not there at the present writ- 
ing to enjoy it. CHARLES CRISTADORO. 





The Drumming of the Grouse. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the Evening Star, of Washington, D. C., of Dec. 5 
I see taken from your paper an article which emphatic- 
ally decides the manner of the drumming of the ruffed 
grouse. Now, I am not an authority on birds, know but 
little of them, but when a lad I watched every live thing 
on the mountains near where I lived, and it so happened 
that I found the nest of a ruffed grouse, and the drum- 
ming log of the male, some four or five rods distant. 
Nearby was an old hemlock with bark hanging about it, 
and of this, one morning early, I made a hiding place 
within eight or ten feet of the drumming place, which 
was always between two knots. 

I crept into this and lay in it sometimes five hours 
before the old fellow joined the hen and went off for 
food. He drummed only when she was laying, never 
while sitting, that is, so far as I could see. His manner 
was this. He straightened up very tall, threw his head 
and neck back, brought his wings in front of the body, 
and struck the hard, thick muscles of the heavy part of 
the wings together, at the same time pouting somewhat 
like a pouter pigeon. He always began—bum—bum— 
bum—bum, and then on. The first three strokes were 
deliberate, quite a fraction of time between them, paus- 
ing at the third stroke long enough for another stroke, 
and seemed to listen attentively. Sometimes during this 
interval I heard a faint cry, as if from the hen, then he 
began in earnest. going faster and faster, until the eye 
could see nothing but a streak, making as many as a hun- 
dred strokes, and stopping so suddenly as to almost 
throw him from the log. 

I saw this several mornings, until one day I happened 
to hit a piece of my shelter in my eagerness to see him 
plainer, when he stopped, stretched out his neck, looked 
at me an instant, and then he flew far out into the forest 
and never drummed on that log again. 

I only tell you what I saw; it is many years ago, but 
I was a close student of birds and animals, having no 
other books to study until war time. If this helps out 
any problem, I am glad. H. A. Dopson, M.D. 
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Camp Life in Georgia. 


THE boats were ready, two of them, one a long, roomy 
batteau, which carried the mess chest containing coffee, 
sugar, a pound or so of best tea, self-rising flour, pilot 
bread, smoked bacon, mess pork, a couple of hams, cans 
of fruit, bag of dried peaches, potatoes, a goodly showing 
of onions, for what would the duck shooter do without 
this aromatic vegetable, salt and pepper, also a bucket 
of lard and one of butter, enough of all these to supply 
four hungry men for two or three weeks. Then came 
the camp kit bag of heavy canvas. which could boast of 
a big camp keitle, a couple of mess pans, Dutch oven, 
frying pan, wafile irons, pot hooks, tin dishes, plates and 
cups, knives, forks and spoons; next a couple of 
axes lashed together, blades protected in leather caps, 
a camp hatchet, some nails, ball of strong twine. 
There are lots of things handy in camp, and when all the 
walking is to be done in a boat they may as well be car- 
ried: There was a tent large enovgh to accommodate the 
party, the box containing the extra ammunition found 
place, plenty of blankets, two rubber overcoats and two 
rubber blankets, in fact, everything to insure comfor¢ in 
all kinds of weather. My friend and I had a kit bag be- 
tween us containing extra clothing, for the duck shooter 
must not only go warmly clad. but be prepared to change 
his clothing, as he is often exposed to a drenching rain- 
storm, or an involuntary bath in the river. The batteau 
carried all this plunder neatly stowed and was captained 
by the irrepressible Joe, our cook. 


The second craft was built with a sharp bow, plenty of 
room amidships, flat-bottomed ard arranged for two 
shooters to sit “for’ard” in the cockpit, one behind the 
other; the shooter aft to rise and shoot, the one for’ard 
to keep his seat and shoot. A second fifteenth-amend- 
ment paddled this boat sitting in the stern; a big-headed, 
thick-lipped negro, with an enormous mouth and overrun- 
ning with good nature, his name was Alex. The stars 
were beginning to pale in the east, when with boats and 
plunder loaded on two wagons, we left the old town fast 
asleep, directing our course south for Horse Creek, five 
miles distant, a small, rapid stream, on which we would 
launch our boats and be carried to the Savannah River 
three miles below the city of Augusta, Ga., and 175 miles 
by river above the city of Savannah. 

“Dick, it will be rr o’clock before we can get ready for 
the start. What say you if we have dinner on the bank 
right under those trees, and while Joe is getting it ready 
we will launch the boats and have all in ship-shape ready 
for the start,” said Mr. Mac. 

This arrangement was carried out. Joe soon had hot 
coffee and fiapjacks, and shortly after 11 o’clock we were 


prepared to run the rapid and dangerous Horse Creek. 
My friend, with Joe in the shooting boat well loaded, 
started a hundred yards in advance. A few moments 
later Alex and I, in the heavily ladened batteau, swirled 
away from the bank, waving a good-by to the teamsters, 
and instantly found ourselves doing battle with a narrow 
stream and powerful current of water, sharp points of 
land armed with fallen tree tops, snags and partially sub- 
merged stumps and logs. It was very exciting, and the 
pace was tremendous; each man armed with a strong 
paddle; place one at bow and one at the stern. As the 
craft would sweep around one point, the next on the 
opposite side would appear. Great skill and coolness were 
necessary to successfully run these points, to say nothing 
of the hidden dangers in the way of stumps and snags a 
few inches under water. The banks on either side were 
very high, offering few if any places to land and rest. 
The distance had been two-thirds run and I began to 
congratulate myself that we would get through safely; 
when rushing round a particularly dangerous point we 
saw a fallen tree projecting nearly half way across the 
stream and only abcut three feet above the surface; I 
struck my paddle in the water to go round the tree, and 
Alex at the stern paddled to go under it. In an instant 
we found our mutual mistake; I had only time to dodge 
the branches as the batteau swung by and under the tree 
top expecting the next moment to go over or at least have 
all duds swept overboard within reach of the terrible 
trunk, At this instant. my paddle broke short off. I 
looked back; the batteau had swung under the tree and 
its motion was for a moment arrested; Alex had risen 
superior to the situation and grasped the tree trunk in 
his powerful arms, vainly endeavoring to stop the batteau 
and force its bow into slack water to the right bank near 
the roots of the tree. It was of no use, the powerful 
current carried the heavily loaded boat against Alex’s 
feet and legs with such force as to literally boost him up 
and over the tree trunk and drop him in the water head 
first. The whole thing was so quickly and completely 
done, and the situation of the darky so supremely ridicu- 
lous, I simply rolled off my seat in a paroxysm of laugh- 
ter. I sat up and laughed, stood up and laughed, laid 
down and laughed. If one weak effort on my part would 
have saved the boat from total wreck I would have been 
utterly unable to have made that effort. I imagine that to 
my last hour I will not forget the expression on that 
darkey’s face as he paused for one brief moment over tha’ 
tree trunk, head down, eyes protruding, and as large as 
doorknobs with fright, his enormous feet, encased in N’ 
12 shoes, high in the air gyrating in a vain and frant' - 
endeavor to save himself, his big hands stretched o t 
within a few inches of the water and his fingers worki: ,. 
with the energy of despair. He took the plunge in fiftees 


feet of icy water with a yell of anguish. Coming to the 
surface near the batteau, fortunately, he grasped the side 
and clambered in—a soaked, frightened nigger. Seeing 
my face and quickly realizing the situation, the air was at 
once filled anew with vocal explosions that might have 
been heard a mile. 

“Well, Alex, get in the bow of the batteau and I'll go 
aft, and we will soon reach the river. You must do some- 
thing to get warm. We will make camp at 4 o’clock or so 
somewhere below Sandbar Ferry.” . 

The exciting journey was recommenced, and in a short 
time the broad waters of the Savannah were reached 
where the leading boat was found awaiting us. The cause 
of delay was explained, and provoked mirth from the 
whole party. Joe had no time or opportunity to moral- 
ize then. 


The river current was not fast; we floated and paddled 
until nearly 4 o’clock, then camped on the sandy beach 
fifty yards from the river. Stakes were driven and boats 
securely fastened, the tent put up in a trice, gun cases 
and camp plunder housed, the fire was soon glowing and 
dinner well on the way, and presently Mr. Mac and | 
were seated for Joe’s camp dinner. Before the meal was 
finished rain began to fall, and drove us inside the tent. 
Soon the short winter day ended and night shut down 
like the lid.on a pot, amid a dismal pouring rain. The 
camp-fire was kept up and the end flaps of the tent parti- 
ally opened. We sat on our blankets, smoked and talked 
of to-morrow’s work and about where we would begin to 
find the ducks. Nine o'clock found us sound asleep, thor 
oughly tired out, sleeping a sleep known only to those 
who court the open air, the woods, the fields and the 
streams. 

The camp on the river beach was comfortable. I awoke 
once during the night and heard the rain pouring on our 
canvas roof. The thought of the dismal and wet condi- 
tion of things outside made me more appreciative of the 
warmth and snugness of things inside.. 

Six o'clock I immediately arose and indulged in the 
usual “matinal walk over” the darks, which, in due time 
and in the usual course of affairs, turned them out, Hast- 
ily dressing and going out I looked upon a dull leaden 
sky and dismal rain. The-wind blew the mists and rain 
in from the river with bone chilling force. Pools of 


: water here and there surrounded the tent, the trees were 





dripping and the cornstacks in a neighboring cornfield 
looked woebegone and despairing in their wet and 
stripped condition. A crow sitting in the branches of a 
persimmon tree gave a despairing croak and shook his 
sable plumage in disgust. The camp-fire refused to burn, 
and only spluttered after Joe’s patient and vigorous ef- 
torts to start it. 


A dismal camp, a dismal scene and a dismal company. 
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“What are you going to have for breakfast, Joe?” asked 
Mr. Mac from in the tent. 

“Dunno, Marsa Mac, I spex——” 

“Scaip, scaip, scaip.” 

“Snipe by all that’s good, over there in the old corn- 
field. Snipe for breakfast.” 

I rushed in the tent and uncased my 12-gauge. Alex. 
opened the ammunition chest and supplied us with cart- 
ridges loaded with No. 10 shot. All three of us tumbled 
up the bank and over the fence, Alex. to assist working 
the birds down, 

Twen‘y steps from the fence three birds flushed. Mac 
made a fine double shot, and I missed with my right 
barrel, but knocked the bird over with a second shot. 
We separated 150 yards, the birds rose within fair range, 
and by the time the field was crossed we had bagged 
eight ard a half brace of fine fat birds. Had our dogs 
been with us we could have worked the ground thor- 
oughly and added more to our score. Returning to the 
camp we found breakfast about ready. 

Assisted by Mac and: myself, Joe presently had half a 
dozen birds spitted before the glowing coals, and not many 
minutes elapsed before they assumed that tender and 
beautiful brown color which pronounced them cooked. 

Althowgh the rain still came down, the camp presented 
a cheerial appearance. A roaring fire in front of the tent 
gave a genial warmth. Our wet canvas coats had been 
exchanged for dry cord jackets. The mess chest, con- 
verted into a table, was placed just inside the tent open- 
ing. Mac and I seated ourselves to discuss broiled snipe, 
fried potatoes, breakfast bacon, hot coffee and waffles. 
Then we smoked, watched the fire, the rain and the du!l 
sky, wishing most heartily the rain would cease, for the 
situation was such as to make it of no use to go further 
down the river until the wind changed and the weather 
cleared up a littie. 

The manner of shooting ducks on the Savannah is dif- 
ferent from any method practiced in other parts of the 
country; the weather should be cold and clear. The 
waterfowl will be found feeding and preening themselves 
under the bending willows and bushes close to the edge 
of the water, or, as the boat rounds one of the points of 
this notoriously crooked river, flocks of mallard, teal, 
broadbills, widgeons and occasional black ducks will sud- 
denly be met with swimming in the open water, or close 
to the bank, and often twenty to thirty-five yards from 
the boat, thus offering fine shots and good sport as they 
take wing. 


All ‘day long the rain continued to pour, and when 
night closed in there appeared to be no signs of a clear- 
up. Flocks of ducks and occasional bunches of geese 
were observed from time to time during the day, high in 
air, flying southward, following the course of the river, 
causing anticipation of sport ahead. 

Snug in our blankets that night we were lulled to sleep 
by the incessant drumming of the rain on the canvas, 
little thinking that before cock crowing our camp would 
witness the greatest stampede and fleeing before a rush of 
water within our memory and experience as duck shoot- 
ers. It does not take one of those narrow Southern riv- 
ers long to get well on the rise, and those unfortunate 
enough to be in its path have little time to save life and 
property. 

We slept on, all unconscious that the river was rising, 
stretching out its long, watery arms nearer and nearer, 
hungry to engulf and exterminate us. 

It was about 2 A. M. when Mac awoke and was in- 
stantly clectrified by the sound of rushing water, known 
enly tco well by him. Springing from the tent and to- 
ward the river a glance at the nearness of the water, im- 
perfectly seen through the rain and darkness, showed the 
peril of camp and inmates. 

My first intimation of danger was being seized by the 
ieet and dragged from the blankets. 

“Dick. Dick, for heaven’s sake get up; get on some 
clothes.” 

“Alex, Joe! Alex, Joe! Alex, Joe! Alex—confound 
those niggers; can’t they awake? Get a club and pound 
them!” [I was by this time thoroughly aroused and 
frightcned; jumping on the poor darks with pile-driving 
force I called: “Get up, get up, tumble out, the river, 
men! the river! Secure the boats if not too late! Ah, 
the boats! what will we do if they are gone?” The dar- 
keys realized the situation, and, terror-struck, sprang to- 
ward the river in the direction of the boats. Mac lit the 
lantern; it gave but a faint light in that great. darkness; 
the confusion and excitement was tremendous. A min- 
ute of breathless suspense as Alex and Joe disappeared 
in the gloom. 

“Are the boats safe?” 

No answer. A moment more and our worst fears al- 
most realized. 

“Can you reach the boats?” 

Then through the night and storm came the cry: “We’s 
got ’em bof, an’ we’s wase deep in de wata, mighty good 
dem stakes wuz druve so good or we'd nebba seen des 
cre boats no mo, we’s comin’, we’s a-comin’.” 

Presently the brave fellows came towing the little ships. 
I had started a fire and kept adding fuel, the blaze leaped 
up lighting the scene and showing us a maddened, seeth- 
ing torrent advancing quickly on us. 

The tent was struck and two men working to each boat 
piled camp plunder and duds generally into them. It was 
quick work necessarily, the water was already up to the 
camp fire, I jumped into the shooting boat and seized a 
paddle, Joe followed suit. At this instant the bulky form 
of my friend, armed with the frying-pan and a pair of 
boots (the last load) waded toward the batteau and 
stepped in. We were comparatively safe now. As the 
water rose we pushed the boats toward the bank of the 
cornfield as near as we could calculate until they 
erounded. This operation was repeated until morning. 
Daylight found us a short distance from the bank and 
150 feet from the site of our camp. 

Safe in the boats, when the paddling and pushing to- 
ward the cornfield began. We were not long in discov- 
ering the ridiculous position in which we found our- 
selves, . 

Here we were, pursued by a dangerous flood, in the 
middle of the night in open boats, in a torrent of rain, in 
ritch darkness, soaked to the skin, waiting anxiously for 
the dawn. Who would not give up all he hath and go a 
dvck shooting? Rugged men, frail men, weak men and 
strong men face dangers by sea and river in open boats. 
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in all kinds of weather, day and night, under the most 
trying circumstances, and all for the pleasure and excite- 
ment of duck shooting; go year after year and grow more 
rugged as they are exposed to the weather and breathe 
the pure, life-giving air. On the bosom of the river, on the 
heaving sea, in the grand old forests and the fields, 
bathed in the sunlight, fanned by the breezes, blown and 
tossed hither and yon by the gale. In all this is found 
the elixir of life—the true fountain that old Peter Parly 
looked for in vain, in which he might bathe and renew 
his youth. . 

Yes, here we were awaiting the dawn, and the morning 
that would bring a cup of hot coffee, and, we hoped, clear 
or clearing weather. The boats were a few yards apart; 
steadily the water rose, and steadily pushed toward the 
high bank of the cornfield. The rain had almost ceased ; 
at 4 o'clock the wind had changed around to nor’west by 
nor. Soon a star appeared; presently a number of them. 
We filled our pipes with renewed hopes, smoked and 
chatted. The muse of music moved Alex, and he began 
one of his unrivalled plantation melodies, keeping time 
with his hands and feet. We all joined the chorus, and 
the dark Southern forest away across the waste of waters 
caught up and re-echoed the sound in a multitude of re- 
verberations. 

By dozens the stars came out, the clouds drove on and 
away until at last the blue firmament of heaven reigned 
supreme over the storm king. As the millions of lights 
began to pale in the heaven we turned our eyes toward 
the east and beheld the first faint streaks of dawn, Push- 
ing the boats to a landing, a fire was started. Joe, as- 
sisted by Alex, proceeded to get breakfast, Mr. Mac and 
I the while getting things in the boats in some sort of 
order. Soon Joe served us with coffee, hot biscuits and 
broiled ham. After the “darks” had eaten and all camp 
plunder made ship-shape, guns were limbered up, am- 
munition bags filled, the boats pushed off on the hurrying 
waters, and in an instant we were whirling southward on 
the bosom of the flood. 

My friend and Joe in one boat taking the lead, Alex 
ard myself in the other 300 yards to the rear. Perched 
on the mess-chest with my 12-gauge comfortably and 
handy across my knee I watched the heavily-wooded 
shores as we hurried on and on; it was grand, the speed, 
the situation, and the spice of danger exhilarating. At 
times our craft would pass near the shore; the great 
swamp oaks loomed up, stretching out their long arms, 
covered with funereal moss hanging from every stem and 
branch in long, mournful festoons swaying to and fro 
with the wind. 

Hundreds of cypress knees could be seen, many cane 
brakes, and deep, dismal swamps, places that suggested 
reptiles of every description in the hot days of summer. 

Again the river broadens, and we would be floating 
on a lake; looking at the extent of land under water, 
told how many acres of rich bottom land were available 
to the cotton planter, land dear to his heart and eyes— 
land that no white man can work—or even stay over 
night on in the summer—without contracting a fatal 
fever. So interested was I in this boat ride I had almost 
forgotten about shooting until Alex’s sharp, quick cry 
of “Mark um dey iz comin’ down the ribber.” One, two, 
three, four—nine mallards. Alex’s strong arm guided the 
boat inshore; on they came, evidently looking for a place 
to rest. Now their green heads can be seen glistening 
in the sunlight. Aiming well forward of the leader I 
pulled, killed the duck next to him and missed com- 
pletely with my second. Away down the river came the 
muffled boom of a gun. “There, Alex, Mr. Mac has an 
unlooked-for Shot, and I reckon he has a bird or so. Sel- 
dom he misses a fair shot.” “Ship ahoy! Where away?” 
“How many ducks did you kill?” “One,” said I. “How 
many have you?” “Three.” “Good enough. A _ bird 
apiece fcr dinner.” 

“T reckon, Dick. we had better go into camp now, there 
is no use to try for even decent shooting at this stage of 
the water, the d=cks are away back in the woods and 
will not appear until they are obliged to follow the reced- 
ing water. If we go further good ground will be passed 
over. 

We camped at once on a high bank, a pleasant spot, 
with plenty of firewood handy. An hour or so later we 
were discussing toothsome mallard and eating only as 
hungry shooters can eat. 

Saturday, Sunday and Monday found us in camp wait- 

ing for the river to go down. Sunday evening there was 
a very perceptible diminution in the water. Monday 
morning showed us we must make ready for an early 
start on Tuesday. Tuesday morning, shortly after day- 
break found us under way; Mr. Mac, Alex and myself 
in the shooting boat and Joe in the batteau loaded with 
the camp plunder. half a mile back. 
_ Mr. Mac took his seat forward with his 12-gauge lying 
in his lap; Alex seated in the stern, paddle in hand, 
ready. I stepped in and seated myself behind Mac and 
gave Alex the word. Smooth'y and silently the craft fell 
down with the easy current skirting the willows close to 
the bank. Everything was propitious for a good day’s 
sport, water and weather. Silently for half a mile we 
floated when Mac’s sharp eyes detected a bunch of mal- 
lards forty yards away under the willows, an instant after 
I] saw them. Alex’s streng arm kept the boat on her 
course with scarcely a ripple, like a phantom we glided 
on toward the birds; twenty-five yards was reached and 
the ducks, alarmed, sprang from under the willows pre- 
senting their sides, a fatal position. Quickly selecting a 
hird I fired, and instanly covering another to my left, 
towering up among the water oaks. As I glanced along 
the rib of my gun there were two ducks in line, as the 
trigger was pressed two fine mallards pitched forward 
and down (takes a long time to describe a few seconds’ 
work). In the same glance around I saw Mac make a 
beavtiful shot with his second barrel. The duck, a fine 
mallard drake flew straight away forty yards perhaps, 
and curved. into the left. At the report the bird fell, 
killed dead in the air, and lay motionless on the water, 
showing perfect aim of the shooter. Scores of ducks 
were now flying. mallard, teal, spoonbills, wood ducks 
and an occasional black duck. 

We hugged the point we had now reached and well 
screened took the wing shots as they were presented. A 
bunch of teal flying low and thirty yards away left seven 
of their number behind; next a flock of mallards boldly 
charged our position, and in the confusion of the retreat 
forgot to carry off the field three dead and two wounded. 
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An old mallard drake flying down stream fifty miles an 
hour bowed an humble obeisance to Mac’s left barrel, and 
was retrieved by Alex—a splendid shot. A very large 
flock of mallards, twenty or so, next made an attempt to 
dislodge us by a flank movement from the shore side; 
we saw them just in time. For an instant the situation 
looked serious for us, but, alarmed at the close proximity 
of the enemy, our fire was delivered with such effect as 
to destroy their line and place six of their number hors 
dw combat. Mac and I both made fine double shots on 
this flock. It was magnificent sport, and continued for 
half an hour or so. 

A lull now occurred in the firing, and as we had al- 
most made up our minds to drop down the river to the 
next point opposite—““Mark! Mark! fo’ de lan’ sake 
flatten out; Mark, down de ribber,” came in a nervous 
whisper from Alex. 

We looked and counted seven Canada geese coming 
straight up the river, twenty feet or so above the water, 
and by all indications looking for a good spot to alight. 

We had all crouched low, and with suppressed excite- 
ment watched the great birds fly up within a hundred 
yards of us and strike the water with loud honks of 
satisfaction. That they had not seen us was evident. 

Now commenced'a season of patient waiting and 
watching on our part for the geese to swim within 
range, and a tantalizing indifference on their part as 
to how long we should wait. Ten, fifteen, twenty 
minutes passed; still they swam, dove, fussed and 
washed themselves. At last the leader gave the signal, 
“Shoreward,” then, with heads erect and stately motion, 
they made for a point not forty yards below. 

The old gander was leading. 


Suddenly, as if overcome 
With a feeling of fear or wonder, 
Like as if the dread presence of death 
Hovered in the air, 
He paused, 


and gave a brief and penetrating glance over our way; 
the wary birds had discovered us—discovered something 
that bid him stretch his pinions and at the same instant 
give the alarm note that sent the whole flock into the 
air. 

Something impelled me to look back at the instant the 
birds left the water, and there was Alex. partially ele- 
vated on one of the boat seats, in the excitement, to 
observe the movements of the geese he had allowed 
himself to be seen. 

Slowly we drifted, and some distance further on we 
crossed to the opposite side; rounding tle point further 
down we came on a flock of greenwing teal and bagged 
five. Keeping to this shore for half a mile further we 
boated eleven ducks, six mallards, two woodducks and 
three black ducks, and had a number of shots that we 
failed to score. Drifting, looking for a good camping 
place, we rounded a sharp turn and came upon a flock of 
broad bills, swimming at the mouth of a small creek. 
They rose from the water only twenty yards distant. 
Mac killed two in beautiful style, right and left barrels, 
as they flew straight away right and left quartering. I 
missed an easy single bird with my first and killed two 
with my left. At this instant turning to give Alex some 
instructions, he was staring at the sky, mouth open, eyes 
glistening. I turned and in time to see Mac make a 
magnificent shot and bring down a Canada’ goose. 
Retrieving our game, we landed and prepared for camp. 
Nine o’clock found us in our blankets sleeping a sleep 
not enjoyed under a roof. 

I now can hear the soughing of the wind in the pine 
tops and the rippling of the river that lulled me to 
sleep that night. 

The next morning, invigorated by such periect rest, 
walking to the margin of the water, bathed head and 
neck and watched the sun rise gloriously, giving tokens 
of another fair day. 

Dropping further down the river, we had some good 
point shooting, after which a landing was made on the 
Esty plantation, Georgia side. While Joe was getting 
dinner the rest of us selected and prepared the ducks 
we wished to send up the river by the next boat. The 
little steamer was expccted at the landing below us by 
6 or 7 o'clock. 

We had just finished dinner when she rounded the 
point in a cloud of resinous smoke. Alex and Joe put 
off and delivered tlie ducks, the steamer moving up 
for the purpose of receiving them. 

Quiet once more reigned in camp; pipes were filled, 
the right kind of a camp-fire made up that would last 
until bedtime; lounging on our blankets we gave up to 
the solid enjoyment of the hour, recounting the <xpleite 
of the day. 

A week or so longer we had fine sport, and when a 
few miles above the city of Savanah we disembarked 
at one of the steamboat landings and with the next 
steamer north loaded boats, camp equipage homeward 
bound. 

Brown as berries, strong and hearty, we returned to 
the prose of life. Dick SWIVELLER. 


Prince Louis in the Canadian Camp. 


Tue following is the text of the letter received by 
Harry V. Radford, secretary of the Canadian Camp, 
from H. S. H. Rear Admiral Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg, written from Gibraltar, announcing the latter’s ac- 
ceptance of active membership in the Camp: 


REAR ADMIRAL’S OFFICE, 

Second Cruiser Squniven, 

H. M. S. “Drake.” 

Gibraltar, 4th December, 1905. 

Srr: 
I beg to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of your com- 

munication of 20th ultimo, informing me that I had been elected 
a member of the Canadian Camp. 


I request that you will be peed. enough to express to the 
Advisory Board the pleasure I feel in accepting the honor thus 
conferred upon me. am, Sir, 


Yours faithfully, 


Louis BatTrenzeRc. 
Hang. V. Radford, Esq., 


E. 105th Street, 
New York, U. S. A 
Prince Louis, who is an ardent sportsman, has camped, 
fished and hunted big game in Canada. He was invited 
to join the Camp during his recent visit to this country, 
and his informal acceptance was received at that time 
through President G. Lenox Curtis. 
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Deer Hunting in Wisconsin. 


THE last twenty days of November is a very busy time ° 


for deer in the northern half of Wisconsin. I have given 
account of my hunting trips the past four seasons, except 
the last one, and with your kind permission will here 
recite how we went and did it during the season just 
closed. 

Our party was made up, as last year, and we camped 
on Lost Creek, some three miles out from Sayner, on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, near the camp 
of last year. The station of Sayner is building up, and 
now boasts a lodging house and a grocery store, though 
the deer seem to be annoyed very little by this intrusion, 
and the territory adjacent to this branch of the C., M. & 
St. P. Railway will furnish sport for hunters for years 
to come. My friends had preceded me by four days, 
and when Mr. John Surges, who is this year caretaker 
at the.summer house of Mr. Backus, of Chicago, and 
who chanced to be at the station with his team, landed 
me and my duffle at our tent door about 3 P. M., I found 
my friend, Dr. Mackey, keeping house. The boys had 
selected a sheltered spot in a pine grove, where werc 
dead stubs and stumps for fuel for our two sheet-iron 
stoves. Headrick, prior to my arrival, had investigated 
the wood question, and laid stress on the virtue of pine 
stumps. A couple of days later, when I turned my at- 
tention in that direction and found how easily they were 
lifted from their sandy beds, how readily they yielded to 
the ax and were divided into all sorts of shapes and sizes 
suitable for both kindling and keeping fire, and the 
amount of virtue they possessed owing to the resin they 
contained, I went after them root and branch, so to 
speak, and I vowed a vow, to-wit: If in the wisdom of 
Providence, my lot should again be cast in a pine country, 
for long or short, [ should ask nothing better for fuel 
than pitch-pine stumps from an old chopping. Why 
settlers haul them into large heaps and fire them I don’t 
know, unless that it is easier to buy coal. than split 
stumps. 

The boys had found something beside stumps, for they 
had two fine bucks, a duck and some rabbits hanging on 
a pole, and were out looking for more. It is a habit our 
boys have that of looking for things when they get up 
there in the woods, and one can’t blame them when one 
stops to think what the privilege casts in coin of the 
realm. We look for a desirable place to camp where 
game can be found, as well as wood and water. Finding 
these, we are content; and to see us eat, oh, my! If a 
man don’t eat while camping out in that northern pine 
country, it’s because—well, there is no negative side to 
the question. There is meat in abundance—porcupines 
when nothing else—and some people contend that hedge- 
hog is as good eating as other porkers. 

Tuesday morning about 2 A. M., Hedrick got up and 
struck a match, but slipped back to bed. It seemed to 
me only a few minutes until he was up again, and this 
time stayed up, the hour being 5 o’clock. Bender was 
the second man up, and soon thereafter both stoves were 
roaring and mush was sizzling in the frying pans. The 
Doctor was always the last to throw off the night robes, 
and he not infrequently accompanied it with some mild 
reflections on the fast life certain people seemed dis- 
posed tolead. Breakfast over, we were soon hitching on 
our hunting outfits, and after learning in what direction 
others were going, I planned a circle, crossed the creek 
and followed the wagon road down to Big St. Germain 
Lake, then turned up the Lost Lake road to the chopping 
south of the lake. then skirted the woods to the north- 
west, coming back to camp on the old timber railroad, 
which the boys dubbed Peggy. Peggy was an abandoned 
road, the bed of which was full of ties from which a 
good many spikes protruded, hence the name. 

On the circle I saw some tracks, but no deer. The 
earth was dry. the weather fine and the walk a pleasant 
one of about four miles. After dinner we all went west 
and then north in something of skirmish line order. I 
was at the east end of the line in the Glen Brook wagon 
road. and Spahr was in the wocds a half mile to the 
west. He'shot a rabbit and scared a deer, which came 
by Journay, who got a couple of running shots. I ran 
down the road and clambered on to an uprooted tree, 
thinking the deer might run off across my front if the 
boys did not get him, but instead I got a glimpse of him 
back south of me in the timber filled with hazel brush, 
but got no shot. After we went to camp, a dog belong- 
ing in the neighborhood took the trail, ran the deer 
around our camp and on east. The dog came to our 
camp after dark, and I clubbed him until he left. 

The weather was warmer now, and in the night a light 
rain began to fall. changing to snow. and Wednesday we 
had about one-half inch of snow, which served for track- 
ing. Hedrick and Spahr went west, Bender and Mackey 
remaining in camp, while Journay and I went north up 
the Sayner wagon road. Before we reached the green 
woods, Journay turned.out to the left, the understanding 
being that we would swing around to the west and south 
to meet Hedrick and Spahr, who were to go west. then 
north. Just as I got where I could see into a small 
ravine, which the road crossed. where there was a deer 
crossing in the thick woods, I saw a spike buck going 
west. He had crossed the road and was walking leisure- 
ly along a deer trail. T waited until he came into a small 
open space, then whistled. He stopned. partly facing me. 
and the next instant tumbled over backward with a ball 
that hit the left jugular near the shoulder and lodged 
against the skin of the right shoulder. It was the most 
killing shot I ever made at a deer. Journay came, and 
we dragged the deer down the road to camp. We had 
been out Jess than an hour, but saw where two deer had 
crossed the road about 40.vds. from camp since we 
passed along, one having walked auite a distance in the 
wagon road. I remained in camp. boiled heans and bacon 
and stewed peas for dinner. The afternoon tramp 
brought only tired legs. 

The boys skinned ont the shot shoulder from the deer 
I had killed, and we had fried venison for supper. 

Thursday we hunted west. Jotirnay getting a chance 
shot at a-small deer. which we followed to Plum Creek, 
where it took water, fooled us for a time. and then slipped 
off for the heavy timber westward, Journay and Spahr 
following for about a mile. 

Friday, the 17th, we got a fine doe near camp. In the 
afternoon four of the boys hunted a mile east of camp, 
Spahr getting a shot and wounding a doe, which they 
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followed until dark. We put in all of Saturday looki 
for that wounded doe. For a while the brush-cover 
hills looked like clusters of diamonds, every twig being 
covered fully its owm thickness with frost. Phen the sun 
shone in over old St. Germain, and the picture became a 
memory. In the afternoon, after the Doctor had had a 
shot at a deer slipping through a thicket, and Spahr had 
worn himself and the trail both about threadbare, I 
called to him, and proceeded down between two ridges 
on one of which I saw the Doctor some Sooyds. west of 
us. Spahr didn’t hear me, or didn’t heed, and I went 
on until I got tangled up in a boggy place covered with 
shrubbery and logs. I stopped to decide whether I 
should back out or go on at the risk of wading through 
knee-deep muck. I thought I might run a rabbit out, so 
took a step over a log, when rip-tear! went two deer; 
and by the time I squared around, I could see only a 
streak going north, which was off to my right, the most 
inconvenient direction, of course, for me to shoot. I took 
two snaps at the deer; then the Doctor opened up and 
threw four balls at them in rapid confusion. The Doctor 
was shooting with a peep sight, and the boys contended 
that evening that he was liable to shoot anywhere within 
twenty feet of the deer. If Spahr had come at my call 
he would have been in line, and those deer would, with- 
out doubt, have suffered another broken leg or two, if 
nothing worse, for Spahr is a rapid and fairly accurate 
shot, though it does seem from the number of broken legs 
charged up to him that his .40-75 has a penchant for 
shooting low. 

Sunday, the roth, was an Indian summer day. I made 
a rabbit and squirrel stew for dinner, and we enjoyed 
the camp and rested mostly. 

Monday, the 20th, I stayed in camp during the fore- 
noon, got up wood and prepared dinner. Then, in the 
afternoon took a turn around the big swamp east of us, 
but saw nothing. The other boys met like success. The 
ground was dry, the sun shone, the air was warm, but 
the deer were non-est. 

Tuesday, the 21st, Spahr, Journay, Mackey and I all 
went down the Eagle River road, scattered and hunted 
east, between the swamp and Big St. Germain. Spahr 
and Mackey were in the Lost Lake road, between me 
and the lake, while I was on a log on a ridge, and 
Journay was north of me. I saw two deer coming from 
the west, through the brush. They ran across the grass 
plot back of the old brown cabin and down toward the 
lake beyond the cabin. They were some 400 or more 
yards from me, and thinking we might corner them in 
the brush near the lake, I called to the boys; but they 
could not understand, and Spahr. ran back west right to 
the spot the deer crossed, looking toward me alli the time, 
while the deer were beyond him. The upshot of it was 
the deer ran off east along the shore of the lake. Then 
I wished I had got in some shots while they were in 
sight, though clearly out of reach of my .38-40. We 
continued our hunt on east, then north by west, and 
when approaching Lost Creek, where we had a foot-log, 
we got our fifth deer, which we took on to camp. 

In the afternoon we all went back across the foot-log, 
drove south, scared up the three-legged doe again very 
near where I had disturbed her and another one, ran 
her into the lake, then let her get away into the hills. 

Wednesday, the 22d, we all started down Lost Creek, 
Spahr and I on the right, the others on the left. In a 
tamarack swamp filled with brush of every description a 
small deer jumped, went behind an upturned root, and 
on like a gray streak. I jerked my gun up and took a 
snapshot, then yanked another cartridge into the cham- 
ber, but I saw no more of the deer. 

We twisted about the swamp and thickets, but saw no 
more, and went to camp for dinner. After dinner 
Hedrick started out, carrying a ladder about ten feet 
long, which he said he meant to climb when he got it in 
position. I think he did stay out there most of that 
afternoon, but I recall that he was generally in the push 
afterward. I often think of the fine places one finds from 
which to shoot, but I note that they are have-beens. 
They may be on well-used deer trails, but watch them and 
you get tired and sleepy, for the deer don’t use them in 
the daytime, and in the hunting season especially. I 
took a long walk among the burned-over hills east of 
Big St. Germain, then back north by west to camp, 
through hardwood timber and via Peggy. All I shot was 
a big white rabbit. 


Thursday, the 23d, we all lined up on the Sayner 
road some 200 yards apart, and made a half circle west, 
south and east to camp. We found nothing but a 
grouse, from which Bender clipped the head with his .38 
Winchester, and a rabbit I shot with my revolver. The 
weather theatenend rain, there was no sign of deer, and 
we wished for snow that we might locate them. Nothing 
daunted, all but Bender. who had a headache, and I, who 
had taken the outside of the circle in the forenoon, went 
over east into the timber for an afternoon hunt. They 
got some shooting at a doe and ‘awn and brought thé 
fawn to camp. A light rain set in and continued all 
night, with much wind. 

All day Friday the wind howled and shook mist from 
the clouds, and toward night the temperature dropped. 
The boys made an evening hunt in the woods east, but 
got nothing. Rain turned to snow. 

Saturday, the 25th, we hunted east of the big swamp 
and did some tracking in the light snow. At one place 
Hedrick and I saw where a wolf had been chasing a 
rabbit. and in the end the small deer we were following 
fooled Hedrick completely. He tracked it down to Lost 
Creek, where it landed out in the water on the jump, and 
he concluded it had crossed the creek, so whistled us all 
in to the foot-log. where we crossed. Spahr and I went 
up the creek to pick up the deer trail, but could not find 
it, though we searched the bank for several hundred 
yards. The deer must have gone up the creek some dis- 
tance and returned to the swamp on the same side it left. 

The next day I made a long jaunt east some three 
miles through hardwood and came back on a road run- 
ning east to Found Lake. Two young men who are 
spending the winter at Found Lake came up with me. 
They were going out to the little store at Sayner station 
for supplies, and one was pulling a hand sled. I got back 
to camp for dinner and rested during the remainder of 
the day. 

The following day we scoured the woods east of the 
big swamp thoroughly, followed some deer trails in the 
light snow, but got nothing save a couple of rabbits. 





While I was standing on a stump a mink came racing by. 
[pst as it was opposite me I jerked my gun to my face, 

oping it would see the movement and stop long enough 
for me to shoot its head off, for it was a large black one 
and its pelt worth some $4. It saw the movement, but 
instead of hesitating, it turned like a streak of lightning 
and simply flew back to an old root and was out of sight. 

In the evening rain began to fall, turning to fine snow, 
and in the night I told the boys we were likely to be 
buried before morning. At 4 A. M. I was awakened by 
a yell from Bender. We all got out and shoveled the 
snow off the tents, which were giving way under the 
heavy load. The earth is yellow sand, and the rope 
stakes will not hold as they do in clay soil. The snow 
in the open choppings was about ten inches; in the green 
wocds, where much of it lodged on the branches, it was 
nct more than five inches; but down in the swamps, 
where the creepers, moss and brush held it up, it was 
knee-deep. About 8 A. M. Journay and Spahr started 
down the west side of Lost Lake, while Bender, Hedrick 
and I crossed the creek and took the road along the east 
side of the creek, our intention being to disturb any 
game that might be sheltered in the swamp thickets 
along either side of the creek. While we were on the 
ridge between the crek and the big swamp basin on the 
east three shots were fired by one of the boys on the 
west side. Hedrick and I stopped and waited, looked 
and listened, but could come to no con¢lusion as to what 
was happening or where Spahr and Journay had gone. 
So I went back up the road, recrossed the creek and fol- 
lowed Jonrnay’s tracks down along the creek until I 
came to where he had turned suddenly and gone west- 
ward across a chopping. I followed his trail until I came 
on to Spahr’s tracks and the trail of a deer that had 
jumped from its bed and gone off southwest through 
the thicket on the southeast of Bass Lake. Then I tried 
to let Hedrick and Bender, who were yet over east of the 
creck, know what was taking place, but could not locate 
them. So I went on down the creek and soon met Jour- 
nay, who with Spahr had turned back after following the 
deer over south of Bass Lake, and finding that Spahr 
had missed. The boys turned Lack toward camp for the 
walking was very exhausting, and I, too, turned and 
crossed a windfall of small uprooted trees at the outlet 
of Bass Lake, shaping my course for the hill where Spahr 
jumped the deer, beyond which the old Peggy road led 
to camp. While divided over some logs that lay cross- 
wise, with both feet buried in the snow and bog, a rabbit 
scooted out from under me and lay sprawled under a log 
abovt eight feet distant. I took the rabbit along with 
me, and when I came to the hill back-trailed Spahr’s 
deer, for it seemed to me a peculiar circumstance that a 
deer should be lying up on that shelterless, chopped-over 
hillside in deep snow, when 200 yards further on there 
was a comparatively safe retreat and good shelter. Yes, 
even at the foot of the hill there was a fringe of brush 
and vines bordering Bass Lake. But here that deer had 
made a second bed within 100 yards. 

Now, I have followed deer some, and I stopped and 
asked myself, “Where is the other deer?” Some one 
might ask, what other deer? You have only mentioned 
one. Do deer always go in pairs?” No, not always. 
But something influenced that deer to lie down up there 
on the bleak hillside in eight inches of snow. She didn’t 
like it so got up and pottered on to the farther point of 
the hill. The something wovld not come, so she lay 
down again. I went on the back trail some further and 
here it was made plain. A second deer had come up the 
hill from down by the lake jumping on three legs, the 
fourth leg uselessly swinging from side to side, the sharp 
toes cutting circles in the snow. Spahr didn’t see this 
deer for she went off northwest, while the one he shot 
at was farther east and he was shooting and looking 
southward. I followed her trail across Peggy and on 
west of the old lumber camp wagon road, then turned off 
to camp. This was the evening of our hunt, and we had 
to leave the three-legged deer to the mercy of the wolves. 

I was in camp sixteen days, all of which were filled 
with rollicking boyish pleasure. Among the shots I got 
were one at a rabbit’s head twenty-seven steps, and an- 
othcr at a partridge walking. In the first instance the 
ball from my gun cut the throat of the rabbit, and in the 
secord the partridge’s head had just disappeared behind 
a tree and I caught a quick bead and lifted the back off 
the bird without mussing up the meaty part. One of the 
quickest and most accurate shots I ever made. 

We took in all seven deer, one duck, three partridge, 
a dozen rabbits and some pine squirrels. The latter we 
shot with a target gun among the pine shrubs around 
camp. Game wardens must have taken it for granted 
that we were on our good behavior, for none made them- 
selves known to us. Neither were we annoyed by other 
hunters, and if settlers’ dogs had stayed out of our hunt- 
ing grounds everything would have been ideal and we 
would have taken more deer. G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


Guide and Kaiser. 


Hamar. Norway, Dec. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The article, “Kings Afield,” in the Forest AND STREAM 
of Nov. 25, reminds me of an amusing incident happen- 
ing to Kaiser Wilhelm on one of his trips to Norway. 

He had decided that he wanted to shoot a reindeer, but 
as they won’t consent to being “driven,” like the Ger- 
man. stags, he had to stalk them like any other common 
human being, and had secured the services of an old 
hunter and mountaineer as guide. ; 

They had found a bunch of deer and were stalking 
them, thé guide ahead and the Kaiser a little distance 
behind, when the old fellow thought the Emperor was 
making too much noise and angrily turning around shook 
his fist at him. At this the Emperor was rather sur- 
prised, and his attending officer was about paralyzed. It 
was taken all in good nature, however, and within a short 
time he had his reindeer. Cur. G. 


TurouGH the escape recently of a large number of 
jack rabbits from a preserve on the Country Club’s 
grounds, Eastport, L. I.. the adjacent covers are now 
filled with game. The rabbits belonged to Dr. Parker a 
member of the club, who was fond of hunting them with 
hounds. 
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Adirondack Deer Hunting. 


New York, Dec. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: I am 
astonished to read that the New York Legislature is 
in favor of a return to the barbarous and unsportsman- 
like custom of hounding deer in Essex county. This is 
a matter that should interest every resident, past and 
present, of our grand, historic, old county, and your 
paper should publish some letters showing both sides 
of this subject. 

This question came up in a similar way last year 
and aroused such a torrent of indignant protest from 
sportmen all over the State that it was quickly laid 
aside. Now its hydra head appears again and its 
sponsors, hanging on by their eyebrows, as it were, in 
their attempt to scale the battlements of intelligent 
public opinion, seek as an excuse that Essex county is 
now cxempt from the State bear law, and that Saondien 
of deer is allowed on Long Island. 

We all know that Essex was excepted after a long 
and bitter fight because bears were quite numerous 
there and protection to the sheep industry was urged. 
It forms no precedent for hounding deer at all. 

The slaughter and maiming of men and animals on 
Long Island under the name of sport, during the few 
days of hunting there is referred to in terms of horror 
by all good citizens, and the cellar is about the only 
safe place for non-combatants and their families while 
the insane orgy rages to the merry sound of horn and 
hound. 

Our local Chapter of the K. W. Y. A. A. (Kno-what- 
u-aim-at), composed mostly of natives of Essex county 
or summer residents owning lodges there who hunt 
deer and are bound by a solemn pledge never to shoot 
a human being in the woods, at a meeting yesterday 
unanimously decided that each member should do all 
in his power to prevent a return to hounding deer. 
The acvocates of this proposed change and the Fish 
and Game Commissioners will hear from our members. 

I believe that this is merely an expedient to determine 
the will of the people in advance of legislation upon 
the subject, and that it has the support of a few local 
hunters or indifferent men who have not the skill or 
patience to hunt deer like sportsmen, but who prefer 
to shoot or club the unfortunate creatures in the 
water when in an exhausted condition, and afterward 
eat their flesh when unfit for human food. 

Not a single reason set forth for the proposed return 
to hounding will stand calm investigation by people 
acquainted with the facts. Nothing can be adduced to 
show that the county as a whole would be benefitted. 
One result would be the driving of many deer into 
adjoining counties, and the moose and elk, not to men- 
tion brother Rodney West’s caribou, upon which so 
much money has been expended, would be scattered 
and lost. -The former would keep right on to Canada 
as they did years ago. 

The fact that Essex county is rough and mountainous 
is one of the strongest reasons for maintaining it as 
a natural game refuge. There is much hounding done 
in certain remote but well-known sections of the 
county at present, in defiance of the law. Does any 
sane man believe that a future licensing of this butch- 
ery of deer would decrease the amount of hounding 
done?’ The deer would simply have to stand a double 
drain. 

Still-hunting and hounding do not work together 
well. After about a month of the former such deer as 
have cluded the sportsmen who can shoot are then 
to be karried from their late reterats by dogs, driven to 
the ponds to be shot or clubbed to death and, in the 
event of escape, often to perish miserably from the 
effects of chilling after the run. 

Remember that consideration for the greatest good 
of the greatest number of the entire citizenship of our 
State should govern legislative deliberation in this 
matter. 

Our good friends and relations of the north must not 
think that they alone are interested in the preserva- 
tion and increase of the deer supply. No warmer 





Dan Claussen—Sealer. 


And never 2 law of God nor man 
Runs north of Fifty-three. 


Tuat’s right, except always as to citizens of the 
United States,” said Dan Claussen as I finished the 
quotation. “There is no law up there for anybody, ex- 
cept Uncle Sam’s boys. We are obliged to rest on our 
oars and lose money while subjects of other countries 
go home with the goods all the way from Thirty-five, 
North.” 

We were talking seals and sea otter. That is Dan’s 
business; a seal and otter hunter, one of the best in 
the North Pacific and Behring Sea, having been at it 
ior over twenty years. His blue eyes are yet steady 
and keen and can distinguish a seal or otter on the 
water while his mates are uncertain and waiting for the 
report of the man with the glass. Then, too, he has 
the trick of the double shot and is a thorough sailor 
also. That is why he can get a lay at any time for 
irom $4.50 to $5 for each seal, and from $25 to $30 for 
each otter he kills. The schooner in which Dan had 
sailed for the Far North had been turned back by a 
revenue cutter, and I was up in his cosy little flat in 
Center Place, San Francisco, to welcome him home. 
We were in the sitting room; his wife was in the 
litchen sousing the supper dishes in the hot suds in 
the sink, while she sang to the little ones playing on 
the floor. She was content, for Dan was at home; but. 
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champions of Essex county exist than those of us 
exiled here in the great city who are chained by the 
cares of business life for a large portion of the year. 

_ Surely, we can look upon the subject of deer hound- 
ing with as clear a vision as our brethren of the farms 
and villages in that favored section of the world. I 
am certain that the present law ‘will be continued in 
force and, I expect, will rigidly punish all future 
violations. Peter FLInt. 


North Carolina Game Conditions. 


__ RaeicH, N. C., Dec. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
rhe bear hunters in Western North Carolina in the 
high mountain region are now having a great amount 
of sport, and from Jackson county comes the news of 
the killing of twelve bears in a few days, some being 
very large specimens. Some fine ones have been se- 
cured and mounted at the State museum here, where 
the exhibit of the fauna of the State has been made 
remarkably complete by Curator Brimley. This feature 
of the museum is found to be very instructive and at- 
tractive and the curator has promised the writer to de- 
liver a lecture there in January in the great hall in 
which the specimens are so admirably shown. 

News comes from Greensboro, which is in the center 
of the district which is so much visited by northern 
sportsmen who for years have been leasing lands for 
hunting privileges, that prices of leases are to be ad- 
vanced. The old price has been the payment of taxes, 
amounting to about three cents an acre annually, but 
last year some of the wealthy men themselves offered~ 
an advance figure, this being tem cents an acre, and of 
course they obtain leases. This news of course got 
abroad among the landowners. Many of the old leases 
expire this year, several of the lessees having lodges 
on their preserves. One man has 30,000 acres, and he 
will now have to pay $300, while formerly he paid only 
$o0. One of the large holders is Samuel Spencer, and 
lis lease is expiring. He does not have a hunting 
lodge, but uses his private car, as the Southern Rail- 
way traverses his large hunting preserve. W. G. 
Brokaw, of New York, two years ago bought outright 
3,000 acres of land and besides this leased about 15,000, 
in addition of which he has invested over $10,000 in a 
lodge, barns, stables, kennels, etc. Thre are over twenty 
hunting lodges in that section of the State and the 
owners spend a great deal of money. In fact, it is 
said that every partridge they kill costs them $10, but, 
of course, they do hot mind this, money being no 
object to such sportsmen. 

The writer is making arrangements for an illustrated 
lecture by Secretary Gilbert Pearson of the State Audu- 
bon Society at Pinehurst sometime in January or 
Febrvary, before the great number of wealthy northern 
people who will be at that noted resort. Pearson is 
one of the most delightful lecturers in that country, and 
has the soul of the true artist as well. 

There are some complaints by sportsmen that par- 
tridges are very hard to find. The birds are all fully 
grown now, and they stay pretty close to the densest 
cover in their vicinity, along branches, particularly 
where there is a good supply of bamboos and black- 
berry bushes. There are a great many hunters this 
year, and a lot of the country people shoot extremely 
well. They buy good guns and know how to use them, 
too. Birds are sold here by the killers at from 10 to 
12% cents, though in some cases they bring as much 
as I5 cents, and the farmers have in a good many 
cases caught on to the fact that the woodcock is an 
extra fine bird, and want 20 cents for him. This is a 
big change from a few years ago, when they used to 
throw off the head of a woodcock in order to pass him 
off as a partridge. I can remember the time when birds 
used to sell from 5 to 7% cents. I do not hear of 
much trapping this year, though a report comes from 
Lillington that live birds have come from there for sale, 
and I have notified Secretary Pearson about this. The 
weather has been very rough on the coast to the great 
delight of duck hunters. Frep. A. OLps. 





for that matter, she always knew he would return, and 
that confidence had brought Dan home more than once 
when his mates gave up and dropped into the sea— 
but that comes later in the story. Now, it was after 
a good supper, Dan was in a comfy chair, his slippered 
feet in another. He had just finished relating an in- 
cident of his last voyage in the now famous Carmencita, 
the crew of which had attempted to raid the seal 
rookeries on the Kormandorski, or Copper, Islands 
and had been repulsed, the Russians killing one man, 
Walter York, of Missouri, and wounding boat-puller 
Friedlander. It was then I quoted the couplet and he 
continued: 


“The wisdom and far-sightedness of the founders of 
this Government was not all the spellbinders would 
have us believe. If John Quincy Adams had been put 
wise and not got off on the wrong foot and butted into 
the argument between Russia and England back in 1822, 
it is more than likely that now there wouldn’t be any 
modus vivendi, Paris Tribunal, Joint High Commis- 
sion, Pelagic Sealing—tommyrot and Americans might 
be permitted to take fur seals in our own seas without 
having the humiliation of seeing Canucks, Kanakas, 
Japanese, Russians and Britishers come in and kill 
them and get away with the pelts while we are not 
even allowed to hunt. That’s right. Every captain of 
a sealing schooner has in his cabin books on the seal- 
ing industry and keeps posted right up to date on all 
that is going em in his line Sealers are never in a 
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A Trip to North Carolina. 


ALOnG in the late summer I was talking with one of 
my law partners about a trip to North Carolina for 
quail. As he was a North Carolinian, he at once wrote 
to Mr. Isaac Tull, of Kinston, N. C., a friend, to ask 
if he could accommodate a small party. The response 
was prompt; that the season opened Nov. 1, and he 
would taks us. The party of five was soon made up, 
and on Oct. 30, we left Newark at 10 o’clock at night 
with dogs and guns, and left business behind. 

Next afternoon at 3:50 we were at Goldsbero, and 
at 4:10 were on a branch railroad for Kinston. When 
we arrived at Kinston, we were met by Isaac and Ed- 
ward Tull, both college graduates and two of the best 
fellows in this world. Fhe first thing was a trip to 
the County Clerk, who had kept his office open for us 
and gave us each a license for $50 of money of the 
realm. This officer had none of the acidity of north- 
ern office-holders, but was as courteous as he could be. 
Then we climbed into a large three-seated wagon and 
went out to the Tull Homestead, some three miles dis- 
tant. Mrs. Tull met us at the door and gave us a 
hearty welcome. 

Next morning the hunting began. Twenty-seven 
coveys of quail were raised the first day,-and it was 
great shooting. There were so many birds we were 
all careless, and only thirty-one birds were brought in 
that night. Each day of shooting brought its own 
special pleasures and delights. I can see it yet, the 
pleasant days, the eager dogs, the joyous call, “Did you 
get him,” and I long to drop legal papers and go back 
and stay. Several coveys of young birds were found, 
but not shot at. 

On Saturday we had dinner at Kinston with Mr. 
Sugg, who is the Register of Deeds. We met his wife 
and son, and a delightful family they proved to be. 
Every one we met had the time for inquiries as to our 
visit and well wishes for our success. I cannot stop 
until I mention a barbecue, a pig roasted over hot 
coals from 6 A. M. until 4 P. M.; but when that bar- 
becued pig was in one’s mouth, the wait was forgotten. 
I can’t forget Mr. Sessons, with his kindly help, and 
“Hism,” with his unending good humor. Kine. 




















































































Boston Notes. 


Boston, Dec. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
sportsmen’s show, which will open next Monday, 
promises to be excellent. One of the sights everybody 
will wish to see is the yoke of buffalo from Corbin’s 
Park to be driven by Ernest Harold Baynes. 

Several Boston gunners are reported to be securing 
immense bags of ducl:s at Currituck and other south- 
ern resorts, in some instances several hundred birds 
to a gun having been killed in a week’s shooting. If 
permitted to live till next season some of those birds 
would fall to New Ergland shooters. 

In Bristol county our partridges may be hunted 
until Dec. 15, and the number left at the end of 
the season in that county is bound to be very small. 
So far as the shooting season for upland birds is con- 
cerned, our North Attleboro friends would be glad to 
have the season the same as in the other counties. 

The Eastern Massachusetts Association is to have 
another fox hunt on Dec. 30, when the members are 
notified to meet for that purpose at Wilmington. 

CENTRAL. 


The 





National Motor Boat and Sportsmen’s Show 


New YorK,—Editor Forest and Stream: The National 
Motor Boat and Sportsman’s Show will open at Madison 
Square Garden Feb. 20, and continue up to and including 
March 8. This promises to be the greatest show of this 
kind ever held in this country, judging from-the unusual 
number of applicants for space, which applications in- 
clude nearly all the old exhibitors and many new ones. 

J. A. H. Dresser, Manager. 


hurry unless chased by a revenue ‘cutter with a six- 
pounder mounted forward, and in the long days and 
nights up there in the heave and settle of the sea I have 
read and studied the question pretty thoroughly, and 
this is the way it figures out. : ; 
“In 1821 Czar Paul issued a proclamation declaring 
the Behring a closed sea, a Russian sea. To this Eng- 
land objected in a way, not seriously, however, Lord 
Londonderry, the premier, sending a polite little note 
to the Czar, saying that England would rather he 
wouldn’t, or something equally as emphatic. There 
the matter rested until our John Quincy Adams learned 
what the Czar was up to, and then there was some- 
thing doing right away. John Quincy took a hand 
and sent word to the Czar that America would not 
stand for his proposition for a minute, that the Behring. 
was an open sea and free water. The Duke of Welling- 
ton succeeded Lord Londonderry and backed up John 
Quincy and between them they jammed the Czar into 
admitting that his jurisdiction over the Behring Sea 
extended no further than the range of his shore cannon. 
“We bought Alaska from Russia in 1867, and in a 
year or two after we farmed out the sealing privileges 
in the Behring Sea to the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany for $50,000 per year and a royalty of $2 for every 
seal killed. The rookeries were then on islands off the 
Alaskan Coast and the Prybiloff, or Seal Islands, north 
of the Aletitian chain of islands. Sealers from all over 
the Pacific flocked there and to the Russian rookeries 
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on the Kormandorski Islands and along Saghalien, 
the Kuriles, Kamchatka and the Japanese coast. In 
one year, I have forgotten the exact date, they took 
142,000 skins while the Alaska Company took less than 
half that number. This led to rapid decrease in the 
herds and a great howl from the company paying for 
the exclusive privilege of seal fishing in the Behring 
Sea. The United States sent revenue cutters up there 
and seized a lot of sealing schooners, among them being 
a number of Canadian vessels. This raised a howl from 
Canada and England and led to the meeting of the 
Paris Tribunal in 1893 to settle the question. In the 
meantime the Alaska Company’s lease had expired, 
in 1890, and we re-leased to the North American Com- 
mercial Company for another twenty years at $60,000 
per year and a royalty of $2.62%4 for each skin. 

“They did not do a thing to us in that Paris Tribunal 
of 1893. We-laid claim to all of Behring Sea as part 
of Russia’s possessions transferred to us by our pur- 
chase of Alaska; that the Czar had claimed the Behring 
as a closed sea; we had bought it from him and were 
entitled to its complete control. Those Britishers 
didn’t do a thing but take down some musty old papers, 
brush off the dust and show us that seventy years be- 
fore that, America had denied Russia’s claim to a closed 
sea; that, on the contrary, we had declared for and 
maintained an open sea and free water, limiting Rus- 
sia’s jurisdiction to a cannon shot from shore. Now, 
what could we do in the face of that? Nothing but 
sit down and be quiet. All we got out of that was a 
closed season from May 1 to July 31, and a sixty-mile 
zone around the Prybiloffs for five years; later we had 
to pay Canada nearly $500,000 for her vessels seized 
by our cutters. 

“Pelagic sealing, you know, is hunting seals in the 
open sea while they are on their way to and from their 
rookeries.' We wanted England to aid us in stopping 
that, but she would not do it; then we wanted the use 
of firearms prohibited; England halfway agreed to that, 
but never enforced it. Now, here is the situation. 
America forbids its citizens to engage in pelagic seal- 
ing, other nations do not. America forbids its citizens 
to use firearms in hunting seals; other nations do not, 
although England partly agreed to the proposition, but 
never seals the arms of an offending schooner like 
America does. America forbids the killing of female 
seal; other nations do not. America has forbidden the 
importation of seal skins; other nations have not. 
America is the only nation policing the sealing waters; 
England sends a small man-of-war up there once in 
awhile that steams around and then goes into some 
port and lays up. We are driven out of our seas by 
our own revenue cutters, while subjects of other nations 
are permitted to come in and kill and send away the 
pelts. This is the fifth time now I have been turned 
back by the cutters. We take out sealing papers for 
the north and sail away. Up there we are met and 
turned back by the cutters. For this I now have five 
claims against the Government for the loss of as many 
season’s product. America is sitting meekly and quietly 
with folded hands, while other nations are robbing 
her of untold millions. A few of us are striving to 
get our share, sometimes we escape the sea police that 
America keeps up there to protect the seals for other 
nations, and sometimes we do not. 

“Up on the Pribyloffs the seals calve about the first 
of July and it is a month or more before the young are 
able to care for themselves. During that time the 
female seals range far our after fish; that is why the 
sixty-mile zone was established for five years. Along 
in August and the first of September the herd begins 
to take to the water and start south through the passes 
of the Aleutian Islands. No one knows how far they 
go, but I have often picked up some of the herd on the 
way north in the spring as far south as 43°. That will 
be along early in March, and by May they are nearing 
their rookeries again. It is peculiar, but a fact, that 
the Russian seals do not come east of the 180th merid- 
ian, nor do the seals of the Pribyloffs and Alaska go 
west of it. 

“In going on a sealing cruise we generally start along 
the latter part of January or early in February and ex- 
pect to pick the herd on the way north along the coast 
about 43° or 45°. In the fall coming down they keep to 
the deep water, but returning they circle in to the 
coast. The ordinary schooner of to-day is 90 or 100 
feet long, about 25 feet beam and 8 feet depth of hold. 
Some are, however, much smaller, and I have cruised 
in 20 and 40-ton boats. In otter hunting, we use even 
smaller craft in order to slip into inlets in the coast 

“The rig of a sealer like I have described will be two 
masts with main and fore courses, gaff topsails, jibs 
and staysails. The time was when we did not have 
to carry so much canvas, but nowadays it takes a big 
spread of cloth to catch enough wind to leave a cutter. 
Generally such a craft would carry a crew of thirty 
men, all told, three men for each of the eight boats, 
the captain, two mates, cook and helper and cabin boy. 
The boats are clinker-built double-enders, 20 feet long 
and about 4% feet beam, in which a small mast can 
be stepped and a jib set on the stay. These boats are 
manned by three men each, the hunter, the boat-puller 
and boat steerer; the two latter are allowed fifty cents 
each for every seal killed by their hunter. For the 
past few years I have had the same boat-puller and 
steerer. When I get my lay, I hunt them up and they 
ship with me. They know my ways and I know theirs, 
and I do not even have to speak when caution is neces- 
sary; if we have a successful season, I also pay them 
something from my earnings in addition to that re- 
ceived from the owners. 

“Say the lookout picks up the herd some morning 
along abont 45° north. the word is passed and the eight 
boats go over the side. In each boat there are two 
shotguns with cartridges carrying buckshot, 21 pellets 
to the load; a five or ten-gallon keg of water and a box 
of provisions and a compass. The location of the herd 
is given, the captain lays a general course, and the 
boats give way. We often range from 15 to 25 and 30 
miles from the schooner, sometimes a fog comes down 
and then— 

“Seals go in bands of from three or four to thirty or 
forty, but a herd may consist of tens of thousands. In 
the old days I have seen the sea fairly alive with them 
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for miles. They can sleep right on the water, while an 
otter does not. If a seal is asleep a first-class boat- 
steerer can run within six or eight yards without wak- 
ing it. When the old bulls give the alarm the herd 
in hearing goes under water. The double shot is a trick 
and requires quick action on the part of the hunter. 
If two seals are close together the boat-steerer brings 


them in line for the hunter who fires at the one ahead - 


or furthest away and instantly depresses the muzzle 
of the gun and plugs the nearest one. At the first 
shot he fires directly over the nearest one which always 
throws up its head at the whistle of the shot, and then 
dives; that is the second which the hunter must utilize. 
When the herd goes down, we go on in the same gen- 
eral direction to pick up others or to meet the first 
when it comes up, if it does. If I see I am going to 
have a busy day r set my two men to skinning when I 
have six seals in the boat; an ordinary fur seal will 
weigh about 125 pounds. A good skinner will strip the 
pelt from one and have the carcass overboard in five 
minutes. He runs the knife around the tail flipper, then 
rips the pelt up the belly to the jaw, passes the knife 
around each of the forward flippers and then begins 
skinning much as one does the carcass of a steer. The 
pelt comes away easily, and after reaching the flippers, 
they are poked through the holes 2nd the skin is taken 
from the head. When we return at night the skins are 
counted and the captain and mates salt and put them 
“a . ‘ 

“Of course, I am speaking of pelagic sealing, hunting 
in the open sea, and it is against the law for Americans 
to do that, but not for other nations. We follow the 
herd up the coast until we sight a cutter and then— 
Killing seals at the rookeries is easier than knocking a 
pig in the head at the slaughter houses and is sheer 
butchery. You can read all about it in books, what I 
am telling now is known only to the men engaged in it. 

“Sea otter hunting is more dangerous than seal 
hunting, and of late has become a losing proposition. 
Sea otter are almost extinct along the Pacific Coast 
from Mexico to Alaska. I saw an otter skin once that 
sold for $1,000 in London, the raw pelt, too; it was a 
beauty though, fur unusually thick and the color lighter 
than the blue of a maltese kitten. The best skin I ever 
killed sold for $500. I remember the time when sea otter 
were plenty. Off the Cherikoffs in ’87 we run on to 
a herd of about 400. It was late in the afternoon, and 
the captain, who happened to be with one of the boats, 
signalled to return quietly to the schooner. He said 
we would not scatter the herd that night, it was so 
late that we could hope to get only a few, but we would 
be out bright and early in the morning. Well, sir, do 
you know that the blasted Indians from Cherikoff got 
on to the herd some way and went into it with their 
lances. The next morning we covld not find a single 
otter. 

“Otter range differently on different coasts. Off 
Japan and Kamchatka we find them well off shore in 
deep water, but on the American coast they are found 
close in shore in and on the kelp. Some carry six to 
eight boats on an otter hunting cruise, but in my ex- 
perience four boats are enough. In hunting otter we use 
the ordinary, high-power repeating rifles, one never 
gets near enough to use a shotgun. The four boats 
leave the schooner abreast and about 400 yards apart, 
which formation they keep for miles. If an outside 
boat sights an otter it pulls or sails within shooting 
distance and the hunter fires; if he misses and the otter 
dives, the boat is driven rapidly ahead 200 yards or 
more beyond where the otter went down. The next 
boat pulls to where the otter was last seen; the third 
boat pulls straight ahead even with the first boat and 
the fourth pulls even with the one behind, thus forming 
a square in which the otter is sure to come up, as they 
never stay down over five minutes. The signal, when 
an otter is sighted, is the raising of on oar perpen- 
dicularly. 

“IT have been lost on the sea nine times. Were you 
ever adrift in an open boat in a fog on the Arctic? 
Well—all right, say when—here’s hoping you may never 
be. The wife out there always expects me to come 
home, and, knowing that she has that confidence, it 
has strengthened me when other men stronger than I 
have dropped off. It is lonely, that North Pacific and 
the Behring; you are away out of the trade routes and 
know that if you are picked up it will be an accident or 
a direct act of Providence. 

“IT was one of the crew of the C. G. White that sailed 
from San Francisco in ’90 for the Kormandorski group, 
the Behring and Copper islands, probably the first 
schooner to fit out here for sealing on the Siberian 
coast. We reached the vicinity of the islands all right, 
twenty men, all-told. As I said the seals of the Siberian 
coast seldom if ever cross the 180th meridian, but range 
south from their rookeries and return in the spring. 
The herd was pretty well north when we picked it up 
one fine morning. We were then about forty-five miles 
off Copper Island. Six boats put out, three men to 
the boat, leaving Captain Hagman and the cabin boy 
in charge of the schooner. We caught up with the herd 
all right, but about 10 o’clock in the morning a strong 
southeast wind came up, kicking up a nasty sea. We 
saw we could not return to the schooner and thought 
to ride out the blow until she could come along and 
pick us up. A little after noon a thick fog settled 
down, and we could see scarcely a boat length ahead. 
A few minutes before it shut down, I had signalled the 
others to turn and run for the lee of the islands, then 
about twenty-five miles away. My boat made the lee 
all right, and we laid there in the dense fog all that 
night, all the next day and the greater’part of the next 
night. We had become separated from the other boats 
and I had heard nothing of them. Late the second 
night the fog lifted and away off to south’ard I saw 
a riding light. Our provisions were all gone, and we 
were down to our last pint of water. We pulled for the 
light and found it to be on the schooner J. Hamilton 
Lewis, Captain Alexander McLean—yes, this same cap- 
tain of the Carmencita who has been causing all the 
row lately. I told him there were five other boats 
with three men each lost somewhere in the vicinity. 
and we cruised about for three days before we picked 
them up, four of them. Poor fellows, they were about 
al] in. Their water was gone and they had had nothing 
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to eat but raw seal meat for three days. One was 
dead and two wounded, shot by Russians. They told 
us that the five boats had approached the islands, seek- 
ing shelter, but the Russian guards, thinking it an- 
other raid, opened fire without warning. One man 
dropped in a boat shot through the head, another was 
shot in the breast and another through the leg. Four 
boats immediately put about for sea, they contained 
the dead and wounded; the fifth boat signalled its dis- 
tress and was permitted to land. I heard shterward that 
they were fairly well-treated until they could be sent to 
the mainland. We kept a sharp lookout for our 
schooner, but failed to raise her and Capt. McLean 
abandoned his summer’s cruise and stood away for San 
Francisco. He said the men he had picked up were in 
sore straits and there would be mourning in eighteen 
families if he did not make port before the C. G. White. 
You see, we had cruised eon and, failing to see atiy 
sign of wreckage, concluded that the captain and cabin 
boy had abandoned the search. McLean is a driver 
and, Lord, how he did send the Lewis down from 58° 
north. The little White beat us in three days, Captain 
Hagman and the boy bringing her all the way one, 
watch and watch. There was weeping and wailin 
among the families supposed to be lost, but when 
walked into my house the wife looked up, gave a little 
sob, and said: ‘Oh, Danny, I knew you would come, 
and told others so.’ Hagman had poked about in the 
fog for the two days and when it lifted and he failed 
to see us he thought we had, gone down. He never 
had any idea that we would make the lee of the islands 
in that strong southeaster. 

“Some owners would send the sealers out in any kind 
of an old tub. Nowadays I take a look over the vessel 
before I ship, but in 1889 I was not so cautious. That 
was the season I sailed in the Mary Deleo. The first 
little blow started her seams. We had patent pumps 
that were geared to from 1,4co to 1,600 strokes every 
four hours; we kept that up for the seven months we 
were out in that old hulk. When we came back and she 
went on the ways, I heard that it was found her seams 
had been caulked with half-inch rope and pitched over. 
I never investigated the truth of the report; I feared it 
might be true, and I did not want to meet the 
owners. 

“In the nineties I was in a schooner that was driven 
head on by a gale into the rocks south of Drake’s Bay. 
Some of the crew launched a boat. It was swamped 
before it got a length from the vessel, and a few of 
those aboard reached the rocks. I with others went 
to the rigging, for the sea was breaking over the deck. 
She began breaking up and heeled over until the high 
seas reached us. Now and then a man would go. 
You could see his white face and clenched jaws through 
the black of the night, a sea would strike us and when it 
passed he would be gone. Do you want to know what 
held me to that rigging all that night? It was the 
thought of my wife knowing I would come home. 
When morning dawned I was alone in the rigging. 

“Two years later I was lost in the fog in my otter 
boat south of the same spot. I was picked up by a 
schooner bound north, and the next day, opposite 
Drake’s Bay, I had the captain put me off in my boat, 
as I was confident that I could make the bay. The 
bar was breaking, my boat was capsized, and I was 
dashed up on the rocks. I stretched and climbed, 
slipped back into the water, climbed again and was 
drawn back by the waves and climbed again, until I 
reached the highest, part of the rocks, and even there 
the waves would sometimes break over me. I held 
on, and in the morning was taken off. Not many yards 
helow I could see the rotting hulk of the schooner in 
which I was wrecked two years before. 

‘Another season I was hunting otter off Gray’s Har- 
bor. I was in one boat alone, and we had two other 
boats out with two men each. There was a gale come 
on, and our little schooner was driven into the breakers 
on the bar before the two men on board knew what 
was coming. They managed to drive her through, 
however, and made the harbor. I was driven inside 
the breakers and into the surf, but could not make the 
entrance to the harbor. The shore, a few yards away. 
was a precipitous rock, and to be dashed against that 
meant death, so I had to hold my boat between the 
breakers and the surf, for to have been hit by a breaker 
would have been as equally fatal. By yells and signs 
I directed the other men where to come and how te 
hold their boats. On the approach of a breaker, they 
were to do as I did; pull away toward shore as far as 
they dared and when the wave broke, row toward it with 
all their might to keep from being carried ashore. They 
did it as long as their strength held, but after four 
hours they, one by one, failed to get far enough away 
from the breakers and were swamped within plain view. 
For five hours I held my boat there. All ihe time I 
kept saying over and over to myself, ‘The wife will be 
waiting for me to come,’ and by God I held. 

“During the sealing season we figure that a hundred 
men are lost from all the boats. That is what My- 
ladies’ sealskins cost—the lives of 100 men each year. 
Things happen in the north and along the Japanese 
and Siberian coasts that never get into the papers. 

“Were you ever caught in the Black Current off the 
Japanese coast, a high see running from the north- 
west, typhoon coming from the southeast and black 
night coming down? No; then may God keep you out 
of it. I was once, in the taut little schooner Kate and 
Ann. That was April 24, 1894; the glass dropped to 
28.20, and if you don’t know what that means, ask 
any old sea captain. A terrible northwest gale raged 
until 10 in the morning, then shifted and a typhoon 
came up from the southeast right against a sea that a 
landsman would say was mountain high. The typhoon 
broke at 6 P. M., and all that time we were riding with 
only a goose-wing mainsail and everything lashed down, 
preventer sheets on the boom and the wheel lashed and 
the men slipping about the wallowing: deck with bights 
of rope around their waists. Time and again we were 
buried under the smother, but we always come up; but 
once we caught and hung and thought we were gone. 
We would have been if it had not been for the cap- 
tain. We had two boats on the poop, and a heavy sea 
breaking over the stern filled the boats as the schooner 
heeled; the weight of the water in the boats held the 
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—_ craft’ down and the next sea would turn her 
urtle. 

“Smash thore boats!’ yelled the captain, and we 
tumbled and rolled to the poop, caved in the boats and 
smashed the bulwarks to let out the water and righted 
just as the next wave slipped under us. In our com- 
pany that mornitig were five big, tew 100-ton 
schooners; when the typhoon broke they were nowhere 
to be seen, and were never heard of again. Each ves- 
sel with its crew of thirty men had gone down. Off 
Vancouver, 1887, I rode out a hurricane in a little 4o- 
ton schooner when two big 3ooo-ton square-riggers 
went down, the St. Stephens and the Harvey Mills. 

“There is another thing up there that puts the fear 
of God into the soul of a sealer, and that is the Killer 
or Sea Wolf. Some say it is a species of grampus, 
others a species of hele: but we call it the ‘Killer.’ 
They are about half the length of a whale, from twenty 
to thirty feet, have teeth about three or four inches 
long and an inch through and a fin eight or ten feet 
long on the back. I have seen them swallow whole 
sea lion calves, weighing from 75 to 100 pounds. Two 
or three of them can get away with a big whale. If a 
seal boat gets in the vicinity of those killers, or even 
one of them, it gets away as quickly as possible. Many 
men and boats have disappeared in fair weather and 
whave never been heard .of again. A killer does not 
hesitate to attack a small boat and, striking it amid- 
ships, will hurl it ten feet or more in air. The blood 
of the seals bailed out of the boats attracts the killers, 
they come for the boat with a rush, and it’s ‘lost at sea’ 
for that boat’s crew. Frequently a ship or steamer 
comes to port, the passengers of which will have a 
thrilling story about witnessing an encounter between 
a thresher or killer and a whale; that they had seen 
and heard the tesounding whacks of the attacking 
nes flukes against the back and sides of a whale. 

o sealers and whalers this is amusing. In the first 
place, the tongue of a-whale is the point of attack, and 
in the second place, when a whale is attacked, he goes 
down deep, and he goes fast and stays down until he 
is away from the scene of danger: What they saw 
was a cow whale lobtailing with her calf. The calf 
stands on its head and swats the old cow across the back 
with its tail. They will play on the surface of the water 
in this manner for an hour. at a time, swimming around 
in a kind of a circle. 

“I have been sealing and-otter hunting since early 
in the eighties, but there is nothing in it any more. 
The otters are disappearing, and Americans have no 
rights in the North Pacific and the Behring Sea. An 
American goes up there and is chased out by the 
revenue cutters of his own country, while sealers of 
other nations give him the laugh and keep right on 
killing. It looks like a land job for me from now on, 
though I may make a last try for otter down the south 
coast. 

Dan was in that raid of the Carmencita on the Rus- 
sian rookeries on Copper Island last season, but he 
will not talk about it for publication. The man that 
headed that raid was Captain Alexander McLean, who, 
six years before, had picked up him and his mates after 
they had been adrift in the Behring Sea in open boats 
for two days and nights and then abandoned his cruise 
and brought them home. Hence Dan does not care 
to say anything that might cause his rescuer and former 
captain any inconvenience, inasmuch as his alleged 
backers are under indictment from the Federal grand 
jury in San Francisco for illegal sealing, and there are 
two similar indictments against McLean, who is still 
at sea. There is one man, however, who will talk, and 
that is Oscar Wazschoff, mate of the Carmencita, whom 
McLean marooned on Clayoquot last April: 

“McLean has a grudge against the Russians,” says 
Wazschoff, “and, mark you, he will play even. I don’t 
know where his grudge began, but I think, maybe, it 
was what he saw in the boats when he picked up Dan 
Claussen and his mates fifteen years ago off Copper 
Islands. 

“When we cleared from San Francisco we had a 
provisional register from Mexico to take a cargo from 
Victoria to Acapulco, but even a plow-tail sailor com- 
ing aboard would have known that that was a bluff. 
Thirty good men forward, Big Alec McLean aft, and a 
rack full of repeating rifles in the captain’s cabin didn’t 
look like we were going after a load of pine lumber. 
We stood away for Attu, the most westerly of the 
Aleutian group and cruised about until along the latter 
part of August, until the killin’ season was well over 
on Copper Island. I can’t say the trip was uneventful, 
for events were happening every little bit in the fo’c’sle 
and on deck. Nearly all the thirty men were discharged 
soldiers from the Philippines; there was not over half a 
dozen men in the lot that knew how to hand, reef and 
steer, but they knew the smell of burnt powder and could 
handle a .30-30 smokeless. There was more liquor aboard 
than we could have drunk in a year if we laid off and let 
the Carmencita work her own way about; there was 
something for Big Alec and the sober ones to do, 
quellin’ events as they happened, freequent, too. 

“It was a thick, murky morning along the last of 
August when we laid to about fifteen miles off the 
Coppers. The eight boats went over the side, three 
men in a boat, each boat with three pairs of oars, com- 
pass, provisions, water and three repeating rifles. You 
see, Alec had figured that there wouldn’t be anybody 
on the island but the agent and a few Indian sealers, 
Russia being some busy on the mainland and having 
need of mén who could handle a rifle. We run through 
the murk to within 3co yards of the island before the 
fog thinned, and we could see all the boats pretty well 
bunched with two in the léad. We could hear thousands 
of seals barking and the roar of the surf, but could see 
no signs of human life on the island. All at once a 
fellow by the name of de Smidt, in the lead boat, threw 
up an oar with his coat on it and begun to signalize us. 
We could not make it out, but we saw his boat put 
about and then the boat-puller in Dan Claussen’s boat 
tumbled to the bottom. The next minute the ‘put- 
put-put’ of bullets through our clinker-built boats and 
little thin curls of smoke from behind the rocks put us 
wise as to what was doin’. I ain’t a sayin’ just what 
went on next, all I know is that I didn’t fire no shots; 
I heard afterward that some of the devils in the boats 
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wanted to make a spurt and charge the island, but it 
would have been suicide, as not a man could have 
reached the island alive. We didn’t see a man on the 
island and put back to the schooner with Walter York, 
of Missouri, shot through the mouth and a boat-puller 
by the name of Friedlander, shot in the calf of the leg. 
Poor York lived until we reached Seattle, where he 
died in a hospital. 

“T was mate of the craft, and on the way back Alec 
and I had some differences and arguments, and he put 
me ashore at Cloyoquot with two others. He come 
ashore in an hour or so with three pairs of irons to take 
us back to the schooner; he was pleasant about it, but 
we wouldn’t go back. He tried to get the provincial 
constable to go away to some quiet place for half an 
hour and give him a chance to take us back, but we had 
put the constable wise to the fact that the Carmencita 
was a Sailin’ without papers, and he would not stand 
for Alec’s work, though I will admit there was some- 
thin’ doin’ in Clayoquot before he give us up. The 
Dora Siewerd took us off and brought us to Van- 
couver.” 

As a result of that trip, four well-known San Fran- 
cisco mén are under indictment for conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government, and in addition to conspiracy, 
Alexander McLean is charged with seal poaching. His 
alleged backers have been arrested and released on 
$3,000 bail. 

McLean is the original of Wolf Larsen in the “Sea 
Wolf”; a typical rover, 45 years old and of Scotch 
parentage. He was born on Cape Breton, and was 
mate of the clipper ship Santa Clara when 21. For 
nearly a quarter of a century he has roamed the ocean 
and knows the currents of the North Pacific and the 
Behring Sea better than the seals he tracks across the 
waters. He was cruising off the shores of Alaska with 
his brother in a little seven-ton sloop twenty-two years 
ago, and since that time has been a seeker for pirate’s 
treasure in the islands off Central and South America; 
has run contrabrand cargoes for rebellious States and 
into belligerent ports, and has followed the seal and 
otter. When he put to sea from San Francisco a year 
or more ago under a temporary Mexican register to 
carry a cargo from Acapulco, he did not go there but 
headed into the north, a staunch craft under him, a 
rack of repeating rifles in the cabin and thirty good 
men forward. Recently he was obliged to put into 
Victoria for supplies and to dispose of his seal skins. 
His crew libeled his catch for their wages, and he is 
held for extradition on the part of the American au- 
thorities. 


* ? ‘ ‘ 
Hiawatha’s Fishing. 
(Borrowed from Longfellow). 

By “The Amateur Angler” in the London Fishing Gazette. 


“Tue Song of Hiawatha” is probably known to most 
of your readers, but it struck me that as a Christmas 
yarn a short epitome of the story and a few extracts 
from the chapter on fishing may serve to refresh the 
memory of those who have read it in bygone days, and 
be of passing interest to those who have not. 

Hiawatha was a personage of miraculous birth, who 
was sent among the North American Indians to clear 
their rivers, forests, and fishing grounds, and to teach 
them the arts of peace. The scene of the poem is 
among the Ojibways, on the southern shore of Lake 
Superior. As the story is easily convertible into prose, 
I shall string my extracts together by prose mostly in 
the words of the poem. 

“Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, who have 
faith in God and nature, listen to this simple story; 
ye who sometimes in your rambles, through the green 
lanes of the country, read this song of Hiawatha.” 
Wenonah the beautiful was the daughter of 
Nokomis. Her mother had warned her not “to stoop 
down among the lilies, lest the West Wind, Mudje- 
keewis, should come and harm her.” But she heeded 
not the warning, and the West Wind came at evening 
and found the beautiful Wenonah; he wooed her with 
his words of sweetness, till she bore a son in Sorrow— 

Thus was born the child of wonder, Hiawatha, but 
his mother died, deserted by the false and faithless 
West Wind, and the wrinkled old Nokomis nursed 
the little Hiawatha, and brought him up. Once the 
little boy saw the moon rise from the water, and 
whispered, “What is that, Nokomis?” and she answered: 








“Once a warrior, very angry, 

Seized his grandmother, and threw her 
Up into the sky at midn‘ght; 

Right against the moon | « threw her, 
Up into the sky at midn ght; 

*Tis her body that you sce there.” 


Time passed, Hiawatha became a man, and he de- 
termined to build himself a light canoe that should float 
upon the river like a yellow leaf in autumn. So he 
went to the Birch-tree, and said, “Give me of your 
bark, O, Birch-tree,” and the tree with all its branches, 
rustled in the breeze of morning, saying, “Take my 
cloak, O, Hiawatha!” Then he called upon the Cedar, 
“Give me of your boughs, O Cedar! my canoe to make 
more steady,” and the terrified cedar whispered, bend- 
ing downward, “Take my boughs, O Hiawatha!” Then 
he went to the Larch-tree, and the Fir-tree, and last 
of all to the Hedgehog for quills to make a girdle for 
his beautiful boat, and so the birch canoe was builded 
in the valley by the river, and it floated like a yellow 
water-lily, and Hiawatha sailed down the rushing 
Taquamenah, and cleared its bed of root and sandbar. 

And now we come to the time when Hiawatha went 
a-fishing. He went 


Forth upon the Gitche Gumee, 

On the shining big sea water, 
With his fishing line of cedar 

Of the twisted bark of cedar, 
Forth to catch the sturgeon Nahma, 
Mishe-Nahma, King of Fishes, 

In his birch canoe exulting 

All alone went Hiawatha. 


Down in the depths he could see the fishes swimming; 
the yellow perch, the sahwa, the shawgashee, the craw- 
fish; on the bows of the canoe, with tail erected,, sat 


the squirrel, Adjidaumo, and on the white sand of the 





bottom 
Lay the monster, Mishe-Nahma, 
Lay the Sturgeon, King of Fishes, 
Through his gills he breathed the water, 
With his fins he fanned and winnowed, 
With his tail he swept the sand floor. 


There he lay in all his armor, plates of bone upon his: 
forehead, with spines projecting. Above him came 
Hiawatha sailing in his birch canoe, with his fishing 
line of cedar. 
“Take my bait!” said Hiawatha, 
Down into the depths beneath him, 
“Take my bait, O Sturgeon, Nahma! 
Come up from below the water, 
Let us see which is the stronger!” 
And he dropped his line of cedar 
Through the clear transparent water. 
Waited vainly for an answer, 
Ifong sat waiting for an answer, 
And repeating, loud and louder, 
“Take my bait, O King of Fishes!” 


The sturgeon, Nahma, lay quietly fanning the water, 
till wearied of the call and clamor, he said to the pike, 
the Maskenozah, “Take the bait of this rude fellow, 
break the line of Hiawatha!’ Hiawatha felt the loose 
line jerk and tighten, and it tugged so that the birch 
canoe stood endwise, like a birch log in the water; but 
Hiawatha was full of scorn when he saw the pike com- 
ing nearer and nearer to him, and he shouted through 
the water, “Shame upon you! You are but the pike; 
you are not the fish 1 wanted, you are not the King of 
Fishes!” Then the sunfish seized the line of Hiawatha, 
swung with all his weight upon it, made a whirlpool 
in the water, till the water flags and rushes nodded in 
the distant marshes. “Esa! Esa! shame upon you! you 
are Ugudwash, the sunfish, you are not the fish I 
wanted.” 

At last Nahma heard the shout, and challenge of de- 
fiance, and 

Up he rose with angry gesture, 
Quivering in each nerve and fibre, 
Clashing all his plate of armor, 
Gleaming bright with all his warpaint; 
In his wrath he darted upward. 
Flashing, leaped into the sunshine, 
Opened his great jaws and swallowed 
Both canoe and Hiawatha! 


Naturally, you would think, this is the end of Hia- 
watha! but not a bit of it. Here is another Jonah, in 
the sturgeon’s belly; how he fared, he and his faith- 
ful little squirrel and his canoe, and how he got out, 
must be told in his own words: 

“YT _wn into that darksome cavern 
Plunged the headlong Hiawatha, 
As a log on some black river 
Shoots and plunges down the rapids, 
Found himself in utter darkness, 
Groped about in helpless wonder, 
Till he felt a great heart bcating, 
Throbbing in that utter darkness, 

And he smote it in his anger, 

With his fist, the heart of Nahma, 
Felt the mighty King of Fishes 
Shudder through each nerve and fibre. 
Heard the water gurgle round him 
As he leapt and staggered through it, 
Sick at heart, and faint and weary.” 


Then Hiawatha drew his canoe crosswise, fearing 
that in the turmoil and confusion he might be hurled 
forth from the jaws of Nahma and perish. The squirrel, 
Adjidaumo, frisked and chattered, gaily and toiled and 
tugged with Hiawatha, till the labor was completed, 
and Hiawatha thanked his little friend, and then it was 
that he christened him, and said the boys should hence- 
forth call him Adjidaumo, Tail-in-air. 

And again the Sturgeon, Nahma, 
Gasped and quivered in the water, 
Then was still, and drifted landwards 
Till he grated on the pebbles, 

Till the listening Hiawatha 

Heard him grate upon the pebbles, 
Knew that Nahma, King of Fishes, 
Lay there dead upon the margin. 


Hiawatha heard a clang and flapping, a screaming 
and confusion as of birds of prey contending; he saw 
a gleam of light above him, shining through Nahma’s 
ribs, and the glittering eyes of seagulls gazing at him 
through the opening, and he heard them saying to each 
other, “’Tis our brother Hiawatha.” 

And he shouted from below them, 
Cried exulting from the caverns: 
“O ye seagulls! O my brothers! 

I have slain the Sturgeon, Nahma; 
Make the rifts a little larger, 

With your claws the opening widen, 
Set me free from this dark prison, 
And henceforward and forever 

Men shall speak of your achiev’ments, 
Calling you Kayoshk, the seagulls, 
Yes, Kayoshk, the noble scratchers! 


Then the wild and clamorous seagulls toiled with 
beak and claws, and made the rifts and openings wider 
in the mighty ribs of Nahma, and thus they released 
Hiawatha. 

Hiawatha called his grandmother, old Nokomis, and 
pointing to the sturgeon, Nahma, lying lifeless on the 
pebbles, to hold her that he had slain “The King of 
Fishes.” 


“Drive them not away, Nokomis, 

They have saved me from great peril 
in the body of the sturgeon; 

Wait until their meal is ended; 

Till their craws are full with feasting— 
Then bring all your pots and kettles 
And make oil for us in winter.” 


Three whole days and nights did it take Nokomis and 
the gulls to strip the oily flesh of Nahma— 
“Till the waves washed through the rih-bones, 

Till the seagulls came no longer, 

And upon the sands lay nothing 

But the skeleton of Nahma.” 
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The Charms of Brook Fishing. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 


Wuize to the ordinary mind fishing for trout has 
but one meaning, to the experienced angler it has a 
great multiplicity of conditions which are so varied 
that the recreation is as full of changes as are the 
waters in which it is pursued. So great is the variety 
one hardly realizes all the different phases that exist 
in this most enjoyable sport. 

He who follows the mountain brook to its very 
source in pursuit of the beautiful fish which inhabit 
its waters, finds altogether different conditions from 
those which offer to the angler who casts his fly upon 
the pools of the larger streams, and both differ as 
greatly as does their environment from those of him 
who follows the fascinating sport that is to be found 
on the bosom of the placid lake, in whose depths lurk 
the gorgeous-hued leviathans whose capture is to him 
the acme of piscatorial enjoyment. E 

Broadly speaking, the various phases of trout fish- 
ing are almost limitless, but technically, they may all 
be included in brook, river and lake angling, each of 
which possesses peculiar charms quite separate and 
distinct from those of the others. 

Among my angling friends are some who find their 
greatest enjoyment in following the meanderings of 
the crystal water brook down mountain sides, through 
forests in which their noisy prattle finds many an echo 
from trees and ledges and wild, rocky shores, and 
thence to the flower-covered meadows in which the 
stream flows more quietly but always with an abundance 
of delightful nooks and ever-changing beauties. In 
such brooks the trout that are obtained are not of large 
size, but their coloration is always beautiful, and 
though comparatively small they may be, they possess 
the gamy qualities which the larger fish exhibit, and the 
angler who returns at night with well-filled creel feels 
a degree of satisfaction, such as is not always enjoyed 
by many of his brothers of the angle who obtain their 
sport in different waters. 

I have other friends, also, who care but little for brook 
fishing, but find their keenest enjoyment upon the pools 
of larger streams and rivers upon which the fly may 
be cast or the minnow deftly thrown and played in the 
deeper recesses of the dark and foam-flecked water. 
One gentleman of my acquaintance, in fact, declaring 
that in his opinion it requires as much sportsmanlike 
skill to cast the minnow successfully as it does to 
employ the feathered lure. There are still others who 
are not satisfied with either brook or river fishing and 
are content only to rise and conquer the larger fish 
which are found in the deep water. 

I have for many years partaken of the pleasures 
that are found in all these methods, and it seems to me 
as I bring back to memory all the enjoyment that has 
fallen to my lot that if I were asked which is the most 
delightful of them all, which affords the keenest pleas- 
ure and arouses all the love for nature which in me 
lies, I should say they are found in the greatest in- 
tensity in that which is ordinarily classed as brook 
fishing. And I have been devoted to the use of the fly 
for nearly a half century at that. Brook fishing is not 
scientific angling in the ordinary acceptance of the 
term; it does not tax the skill and patience of him who 
casts the fly, nor does it mean a prolonged and stub- 
born battling, such as is to be had with the denizens of 
the lake, but it has a singular charm that is quite in- 
describable. 

The delights of brook fishing have been well por- 
trayed by some of the master minds of the world, and 
one could easily fill a volume with selections from those 
eloquent and poetic writings; I shall not, therefore, at- 
tempt here to add to what has already been penned, 
but I cannot refrain from offering one brief extract 
from a charming description that I find in one of my 
most cherished books, “Salmonia, or Days of Fly-Fish- 
ing,” printed in London in 1828. The author's name is 
not given, he subscribing himself simply as “An 
Angler.” In treating of the charms of brook fishing, 
he says: ; 

“How delightful in the early. spring, after the dull 
and tedious time of winter, when the frosts disappear 
and the sunshine warms the earth and the waters, to 
wander forth by some clear stream, to see the leaf 
bursting from the purple bud, to scent the odor of the 
banks perfumed by the violet and enamelled, as it were. 
with the primrose and the daisy; to wander upon the 
fresh turf below the shade of trees, whose bright blos- 
soms are filled with the music of the bee; and on the 
surface of the water to view the gaudy flies, sparkling 
like animated gems in the sunbeams, while the bright 
and beautiful trout is watching them from below; to 
hear the twittering of the water-birds, who, alarmed at 
your approach, rapidly hide themselves beneath the 
leaves of the water lily, and as the season advances, to 
find all these objects changed for others of the same 
kind but better and brighter, till the swallow and the 
trout contend, as it were, for the gaudy May fly, and till 


in pursuing your amusement in the calm and balmy 
evening, you are serenaded by the songs of the cheer- 
ful thrush and melodious nightingale, performing the 
offices of paternal love, in thickets ornamented with 
the rose and woodbine.” . ie 
Brook fishing possesses one peculiar quality in that 
it may be enjoyed by every one; it requires no elabor- 
ate and expensive outfit of flies and all the other para- 
phernalia which are deemed necessary by the scientific 
angler, for the country lad, equipped with alder pole 
and tackle of the simplest kind, may equal the success 
obtained by the most experienced angler; the xsthetic 
part of his nature may not be awakened like that of the 
older and more thoughtful fisherman, but the enjoy- 
ment that falls to him is as keen as is that of the other. 
In brook fishing I always enjoy the companionship of 
one of these lads, and I have found in his free and 
artless chatter an endless fund of information con- 
cerning the denizens of the woods and_-fields and waters, 
information such as is acquired only by the keen-eyed 
observer whose young life has been spent among 
them. : ; via 
One of the many varied experiences which have 
fallen to me in this line comes back to memory with 


all the freshness of a recent happening, although it 
occurred nearly a half century ago, I was spending a 
short vacation in the little town of Gilead, Maine, to 
which retired spot I had penetrated while engaged in 
my favorite study of ornithology. The iacaiaess in 
which I made my headquarters was located quite near 
the Androscoggin River, which, at that point, flowed in 
a ay movement oe most picturesque surround- 
ings. The farmer’s son, Eugene, a bright lad of about 
sixteen years of age, often accompanied me in my 
rambles in search of rare birds and their nests and 
eggs, and I am free to confess that a large share of my 
success on those outings was owing to his quickness 
of vision and knowledge of the habits of the feathered 
songsters of that neighborhood. One day as we were 
rambling through the woods in which a noisy brook 
was making its course in the direction of the river, I 
noticed as I stooped to obtain a drink, a trout darting 
from the shadow of the bank on which I rested and dis- 
appearing’ in a shaded nook further down the stream. 

“That was a nice trout, Eugene!” I exclaimed. “Are 
there many in this brook?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied; “ and if you would like to give 
them a day, I will go with you and show you where 
théy may be found.” 

Of course, I replied I would be glad to accept his 
offer, for fishing was then, as it is now, almost a pas- 
sion with me. Among my belongings was a lance- 
wood bait-rod which almost always accompanied me 
in my ornithological outings, and I had a small kit of 
fishing tackle which usually found a place in my travel- 
ing bag. 

On returning to the house, I set up my rod and ar- 
ranged my line, etc., and early on the following morning 
we started for the headwaters of a brook which flowed 
down the side of a spur of the White Mountains and 
emptied finally into the Wild River, which debouches 
into the Androscoggin near Gilead. What a glorious 
June morning that was! I shall never forget it; my 
young guide was familiar with all the paths and good 
roads which traversed that portion of the forest through 
which our route lay, and he was ever on the alert to 
point out to me some rare and beautiful forest flower 
or woodland bird or adroitly hidden nest. 

At length we reached the place which he deemed best 
for the beginning of our sport, and in a short time our 
hooks were baited and dropped into the water. 

Eugene’s rig was a peeled alder sapling, line and 
hook ganged on silk-worm gut, which I had furnished 
him from my abundant stock, such hooks not having 
before come into the possession of the country lad. 
A landing net was not needed, and as for a creel, the 
young man had a covered wicker basket slung by a 
strap from his shoulders, and he carried our luncheon 
in a haversack which hung by his side. 

At the point where we began fishing the brook was 
hardly more than a tinkling rill which musically 
flowed among the rocks on the mountain side; that 
trout should ascend through the many shallow places 
and rapids to this secluded spot seemed almost in- 
credible, but that they had done so I soon proved, for 
in the first little pool in which I dropped my lure the 
bait was quickly seized by a fish, which, when landed, 
seemed disproportionately large for such a diminutive 
stream; it was but litthe more than six inches in 
length, but it was as gorgeously attired as are any of 
» famous guadily hued denizens of the Laurentian 
lakes. 

During the entire length the brook consisted of 
sharp pitches, sometimes several rods in length, at the 
bottom of which were quiet little nooks and pools 
which were often a foot or more in depth, but poo: 
were generally so shallow it would seem almost im- 
possible that trout should inhabit them. 

The shoalness of the water, however, was sometimes 
more apparent than real, for the reason that it was as 
clear as that which flows from a spring and was almost 
as bright and sparkling; it was, in fact, an ideal moun- 
tain trout brook, such as one finds in the greatest per- 
fection in New England and the Middle States. When 
we began fishing, Eugene proposed that we should 
alternate in taking the lead, each falling to the rear on 
landing a fish; this arrangement met my approval, for 
“share and share alike” is a fair proposition, in brook 
fishing at any rate, and I have known of more than 
one good day’s sport being spoiled by the greediness 
of an angler who was never satisfied unless he was in 
the !ead. 

An so down the varied reaches of that beautiful stream 
we followed, each succeeding the other as he added to 
the common stock another of the gamy little denizens 
of the brook. At many points it was a hard brook to 
fish, for to reach the pools one had to perform no 
little amount of rock climbing, but fortunately, these 
rough places were followed by considerable intervals 
of smooth water which often flowed among shrubbery 
and even through a young forest growth which afforded 
an agreeable shade and protection from the rays of 
the sun, which, on the mountain side, often seemed more 
fervid than we could have wished. 

The whole forenoon was spent in fishing the upper 
two miles of the brook, for we did not hurry nor 
neglect any promising spot. Half the success in brook 
fishing lies in the thoroughness with which it is done, 
and oftentimes more fish are passed by careless haste 
than are taken; this I have proved on more than one 
occasion, when with a companion I have been out 
upon a brook, for, seeing his eagerness to get ahead, 
I have voluntarily fallen to the rear and, fishing care- 
fully the pools which he passed by, I succeeded in 
creeling more and better fish than fell to his rod. At 
noon we halted in a little grove of hardwood trees for 
lunch, and after that was eaten, we stretched ourselves 
upon the bed of soft and springy moss to enjoy a little 
siesta and listen to the songs of the birds who had 
found an abiding place in that little grove. 

Among them was a vireo, my favorite among all the 
feathered inhabitants of the woods; tame and unsuspi- 
cious was the little fellow, and hovering about us some- 
times but a few yards away, he permitted us to examine 
him in his neat attire of cap of ashy blue, coat of bright 
olive green, and waist-coat of unsullied white. 

I love the song of this beautiful bird, for it always 
seems to me to be the expression of calmest, quietest 





content. and all his movements are marked by grace and 


a of my greatest pleasures when rambling in the 
woods is to recline on a grassy knoll and watch this little 
songster, and as I watch I wonder whose pardoned spirit 
lives within his little body, and wish that if there is any 
truth in the doctrine of transmigration of souls I might 
be good and favored enough to some time hence become 
a vireo, All the summer long, in sunshine and in storm, 
from early morn to dewy eve, his sweet soliloquy, his 
beautiful warble is heard—soliloquies of peace and good 
will for all the world. 

Ah, the vireo is almost an angel among the birds, and 
all should do him reverence. See the little one how busily 
he keeps employed, searching each leaf, each bud and 
twig for dainty morsels of insect food, and as he moves 
among the foliage, now leisurely poising on some waving 
branch, now fluttering at the end of some leaf-capped 
twig, how like a little elf does he appear. 

Before resuming our fishing my young guide removed 
the trout from his basket, and, after washing them in the 
cold water of a nearby spring, he replaced them in the 
hamper, putting beneath and laying upon them some 
moss which he moistened in the spring; forty-seven there 
were in ail, and so nearly of a size were they it would 
have been difficult to select one from the others. 

As we descended the brook it gradually increased in 
volume, being fed by a number of springs along its 
course; the pools became larger and deeper also, and the 


trout seemed to be more numerous, but their size did not © 


differ from that of the fish we had taken in the pools 
above; whether or not they were all of one season’s 
growth could only be conjectured. Possibly the fish of 
that brook never attained a larger size, and we did not 
succeed in landing a half-pound trout until we reached 
the lower pools near the point at which the brook emptied 
into the wild river. 

Our catch that day numbered eighty odd fish, and I do 
not remember of ever having seen a more beautiful col- 
lection of the typical brook trout. 

The same species when taken in the deep water of the 
lakes loses much of the symmetry and grace and ex- 
quisite markings of the little brook inhabiter; the trout 
we capture in the rivers and larger streams also lose 
much of the elegance of form and beauty of coloration. 
It is in the pure water of the brook only that the ideal 
spotted trout is found. 

Our fourscore fish, small though they were, filled Eu- 
gene’s hamper to overflowing and they made a load of no 
trifling weight, as I discovered, when, to relieve the lad 
of his burden, I threw the strap over my shoulder and 
carried the basket a part of the way home. 

Poor Eugene! He was a good boy, a brave and manly 
lad such as we find on the farms all over New England; 
he was studious withal, and his ambition was to acquire 
an educaticn which would enable him to embark in one 
of the learned professions. But the great Civil War 
came, that awful struggle which cost the country so 
much of blood and treasure they never could be reckoned, 
and Eugene’s life, like that of many thousands of other 
young men who were as bright and manly and as full 
of ambitious dreams of the future as he, was freely given 
in response to what he considered to be the demands of 
patriotism and duty. 


A Venture in Eels. 


EarLy in September nearly all the eels in the central 
water shed of Pennsylvania turned their noses away 
from the ponds and streams in which they had been 
spending the summer and began wriggling down the 

usquehanna River toward the sea, filled with an irre- 
sistible instinct to seek salt water for the purpose of 
spawning. It mattered nothing that before them in the 
long reaches of the Susquehanna there lurked dread 
danger of capture; that cunning devices by the thous- 
ands were set along the route for their ensnaring to 
gratify a wondrous human passion for their flesh, or 
that the vast majority in yielding to the compelling im- 
pulse were going to their death from exhaustion con- 
sequent upon the act of reproduction. 

y thousands and by millions they sinuously swam 
their way down the Susquehanna. Tons upon tons 
were entrapped in fish baskets and entangled in nets; 
but thousands of tons escaped to fulfil their destiny in 
the salt water of the Atlantic. On one cloudy night 
soon after the run began a boat might have been seen 
in the shallows on the Susquehanna. It was being 
poled silently and skilfully among the deep shadows of 
overhanging trees near the shore. he man who did 
the poling stood in the stern and kept a sharp lookout 
ahead. He seemed to have an air of expecting to see 
every moment something he did not want to meet, for 
his face was livid with fear and anxiety. 

In the bow crouched another man who grasped in 
his right hand a pole about six or seven feet long, at 
one end of which was fastened an iron contrivance 
closely resembling a small, straight, tined dung fork. 
There was no look of apprehension on his face, only 
eager expectancy as he peered alertly into the water 
illuminated by the flare of a light fastened on an iron 
rod set in the bow of the boat. The boat itself was 
long, narrow and punt shaped at both ends, a boat of 
a type common on the Susquehanna. ; 

he boat was poled silently and without a word being 
spoken by either men for perhaps ten minutes, when 
the man who was propelling the craft spoke. 

“It’s a bully night fur eels, Jake, ’n ef we're let 
alone we'll make a haul.” “An why shouldn’t we be 
let alone?” retorted Jake, testily, “we ain’t doin’ 
nothin’ but spearin’ a few eels, an here’s a peach,” mak- 
ing a swift dart with the implement in his hand. The 
next instant he swung aboard a large wriggling eel 
impaled on the prongs. 

or the next half hour the two men were too busy 
to talk or whisper. Every few minutes the man in 
the bow would lean quickly forward, make a swiit 
thruct with his spear, and almost as regularly toss a 
bleeding eel aboard the long, narrow craft. He had no 
time for conversation, and the other man was too 
much occupied in properly poling the boat and keeping 
it well within the shadows of the bank. Curiously 
enough also, he kept the bow of the boat as much 
as possible toward the short, as though anxious that 
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the light of the big lamp should not shine out full on 
the broad waters of the river. : 

When for any reason it became necessary to point 
the nose of the craft toward mid-stream, it was in- 
variably for the smallest possible space of time and in 
such a manner apparently as to attract the least at- 
tention. This fact, coupled with the evident anxiety 
of the pole man whenever the maneuver was necessary, 
might have led even a casual observer to believe the 
men were anxious to conceal their doings from the 
world. 

But two or three hours passed without any-craft or 
person, save their own and themselves making an ap- 
pearance, so the lines of anxiety on the face of the pole- 
man slowly disappeared and smiles of satisfaction took 
their place. He even occasionally ventured on a rough 
pleasantry when his partner missed a good plump eel. 

Indeed, he not only made no protest, but promptly 
obeyed a signal given him when they rounded a 
sudden bend to sheer off into the deeper water and 
nodded his head in agreement to the muttered words: 

“There'll be no one about this time o’ the night, so 
we'll have a shy at somethin’ better.” 

“Somethin’ better” was soon impaled on the pitch- 
fork-like prongs. It was a queer looking eel. Not so 
jong, and in shape quite different. 

The poleman gave a low, hoarse chuckle. “That 
there’s a scaly kind o’ eel, Jack.” 

“Wot,” said the other in a tone of surprise, but with 
the lowering of an eyelid, “isn’t it an eel?” 

“You know durn well it ain’t,” responded the other, 
“you know durn well it’s a six-pound salmon.” 

“Well,” answered his companion, “here’s another to 
keep him company, an’ fur luck.” 

This quick accession to the supply already in the boat 
nearly made the poleman forget himself, for he made 
the preliminary motion for the utterance of a howl of 
joy, but restrained himself in time, and he spoke in- 
stead, “I tell you, Jake, there’s nothin’ like giggin’ to 
get fish.” : 

“You bet,” answered Jake, emphatically. “Beats nets 
all to bits. Gigger kin git more fish in one night than 
a netter in two. Say, what do you say to workin’ a 
little more into the channel? Safe enough, I reckon.” 

Jake was about to respond affirmatively, but just then 
there came floating out across the water the sound of 
a couple of loose stones rolling down the embankment 
of the river. Two or three more followed immediately. 
Both men gave a lively start of affright. All thought 
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of the channel and gigging was abandoned. Like a 
flash the gig light was extinguished, and with one or 
two sturdy silent thrusts with the pole, the boat was 
pushed under a thick mass of underbrush which leaned 
far over the water’s edge. Breathing quickly in evident 
fear, the two men held the boat still and waited for 
what might happen next, and every minute or two their 
hearts jumped at the sound of more stones rattling 
down the side of the bank. 

At length Jake whispered, “I can’t stand this no 
longer. I’m going to see wot’s up.” 

So saying he stealthily crept ashore and wormed 
himself silently away through the underbrush. To his 
companion it seemed an hour before he came back, 
and when he did there was a broad grin on his face. 

“We're a couple of chumps, Bill,” he said. “It was 
nothin’ but a mus’ rat tryin’ to climb the bank.” 

“Jus’ the same, Jake, I’m jus’ skeered plumb stiff, 
an’ I have enough giggin’ for one night. Let’s light 
out an’ go home?” 

“Don’t make a monkey of yourself,” said the other, 
gruffly; “there’s another hour’s good fishin’ yet to be 
done before we gets the load we promised ‘Monk’ 
Maguire, down at the hotel. There ain’t no call to 
be skeered this time o’ night of anybody.” 

Unwilling Bill listened to the words of Jake, and 
he resumed his poling. After this the eels came rapidly 
until ewen Jake declared himself satisfied, and putting 
out the light had the boat run into the shadowy shore, 
where. the two began straightening things preliminary 
to going home. 

No fear seemed to affect either at this time, and they 
became so busily engaged, that when their boat was 
lightly touched by some solid substance, they failed 
to notice it; but something an instant after did bring 
them to a sense of their surroundings. It was the quick 
incisive voice of a man. 

“Well, boys, been fishin’?” 

With a yell of fright, both men sprang to their feet 
nearly overturning the boat as they did so. With 
bulging eyes they stared into the smiling faces of two 
men standing in a boat alongside. 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Bill and Jake simultaneously, 
“fish wardens!” : 

“Just so,” nodded one of the strangers, pleasantly, 
“an’ we’re glad to meet you at this solem hour o’ the 
night. It was lonely for Charlie an’ me here on the 
river all alone by ourselves, an’ seein’ that as we’ve 


fallen in with such pleasant company, we'll go together 
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all the way down to Wellston, an’ in consequence, 
we'll be easy on you before the Squire to-morrow 
mornin’. We'll say nothing about the mess of eels 
you've got, an’ only call it twenty-five for giggin’ a:Y 
ten apiece for them eight salmon an’ three bass. That- 
"Il make a hundred and thirty-five an‘ costs. Of course, 
all this is providin’ you make no fuss, an’ pay up at the 
Squire’s desk without kickin’ in the mornin’, other- 
wise, we will have to put the tenners on each eel, an’ 
that'll be no joke, I’m thinkin’, when I survey the num- 
ber you’ve got.” 

“Good Lord!” groaned Bill, “why didn’t we light out 
after them mus’ rats got to stirrin’; mus’ rats always 
brings bad luck. Where’n blazes are we goin’ to raise 
one hundred an’ thirty-five plunks to pay our fine with? 
That’s what I'd like to know? I guess it’s me for a 
hundred an’ thirty-five days in quod, les’ the old woman 
has ’em in her stockin’. Damn giggin’ anyhow, an’ 
fish wardens, too.” W. E. MEEHAN. 


Dipping Herring Galore. 


NorFo_k, Va.—Uncle Sam’s “jackies” have a way of 
their own to catch fish for keeps. They don’t always 
use nets, nor haul seines. Indeed, they scorn appliances 
of all sorts! They only just hang on by the rail and let 
the bounding billows do the rest. 

A case in peint was when the United States steam col- 
lier Lebanon came into the Capes at Norfolk one day 
last week, when it was blowing so hard. She ran into 
a school of herring, which rather enjoyed the churning 
sea, and dipped so heavily into one wave that she shipped 
eight barrels. W. H. SEABurY. 


The Acgler’s Inn Song. 


Pas be the board, by Friendship crown’d, 
The hearth love-lights burn warm and clear; 
Enough for me if there be found 

The hostel’s very ready cheer. 
Next to that humble home endear’d 

By all the toil it cost to. win, 
What shall we place beside or near’t?— 

Trust me—on second thoughts—an Inn. 


I’ve dwelt a day in grandeur’s halls, 

And nights of pleasure have been mine 
Within the cot’s o’er-ivyed walls, 

As ’mid the city’s gaudy shine; 
But there’s a charm, with home but shared, 

o pride and freedom both akin— 

Lord of yourself, that coin’s well spared 

That buys and keeps it at an Inn? 

—Sir Walter Scott. 





Lavinia’s 1903 Cruise. 


Tue following is an account of a cruise made in the 
sloop Lavinia from Essington, Pa., to Plymouth, Mass., 
and return: 

Lavinia is a centerboard sloop of 10 tons register, 35ft. 
over all, 13ft. breadth, 3ft. 6in. draft, with board up. The 
cabin is large and commcdious, with double transoms on 
either side 12ft. long and the usual centerboard trunk 
and table arrangement. Forward, on the starboard hand, 
is a toilet room and the same space to port is occupied 
by an ice-box, dish lockers and sideboard. At the after 
end are the clothes and provision lockers. Forward, 
under the deck, is the galley and accommodations for one 
man. The extreme peak is taken up by the oil tank and 
chain locker. The cockpit is circular, seating eight com- 
fortably. Aft of the cockpit, under the deck, are the 
water tanks, holding 80 gallons. She carries mainsail, 
single jib, gaff and jib topsails. 

She is enrolled in the fleet of the Philadelphia Y. C., 
whose anchorage is at Essington. By looking at a map 
you would hardly think Essington much of a yachting 
center, but the Philadelphia Y. C. can compare very fa- 
vorably with any in the East, even if it has not their 
natural advantages. The club is located some 20 miles 
from the head ef Delaware Bay and the same distance 
from salt water. The river is only one to two miles in 
width, with a fair depth of water in the vicinity of the 
ship channel, but owing to the shallow water near the 
shores and in the small creeks, which are the only refuge 

case of storms, a shallow centerboard boat is prefer- 
able and consequently that type prevails. The tide runs 
at the rate of three to four miles per hour, but this can- 
not be considered a disadvantage, as it often does the 
work of an engine in bringing one home, provided the 
proper calculations are made on the changes of the tide. 

Long before I became the proud owner of Lavinia, a 
cruise had been considered from Philadelphia to Plym- 
outh, Mass., my home, and return. During the winter 
months I would visit the yard where Lavinia was hauled 
out for the winter and gaze with jealous eye on her pow- 
erful form, at the same time picturing myself aboard of 
her in a strong breeze with lee-rail awash. 

After final negotiations had been made and the boat 
was turned over, no time was lost in getting her in com- 
mission, for it was then the latter part of April and we 
had planned to take our cruise on July Fourth, a date 
Which had been particularly selected on account of the 
moon, which proved of valuable assistance. “My chum, 
. had alreadv signed as first mate. and each Saturday 
d Sunday found us busily at work burning off paint, 
varnishing and making general preparations. By May 
) she was ready for the first trial spin. Our spare time 
during the week was spent in discussing what we would 
d to. take for the trip. 

We were determined to be prepared for any emereency, 
as the trip around Cape May and Cape Cod covld %t 
be considered lightly, especially in a boat of that size. In 
addition to the regular anchor with chain operated by a 
windlass, a spare anchor was carried on the port bow, 
for which we had 30 fathoms of 3in. cable. We were 
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also provided with fog horns, rockets, complete set of 
charts, on which we had marked the course carefully, 
barometer, etc., and a generous supply of provisions. 

The party consisted of Bo, first mate and ccok, and 
his wife; Schmaltz, brother of the captain, second mate, 
and his wife, and the captain. Schmaltz, who resided in 
Boston, was to join us at Atlantic City, it being our in- 
tention to sail to Atlantic City the Saturday before the 
Fourth of July in order to save time. None of us had any 
experience in sailing in the open, but had followed small 
boat racing for some years on the Massachusetts Bay 
and Delaware River. 

It was 2:20 P. M. on June 27 that we dropped our 
mooring off the club house, our objective point being 
Atlantic City, a distance of about 115 miles. We had 
hopes of reaching ovr destinatoon by Sunday night, that 
is. if we sailed day ard night and had any luck with the 
winds. The wind was light S.W., giving us a dead beat 
down the river, but the tide was with us and Chester 
and Wilmington were soon passed. At 6 P. M. we 
reached Delaware City, which marks the head of Dela- 
ware Bay. Here the wind died out and the tide having 
turned, we were forced to anchor and wait for a breeze, 
or the tide to turn in our favor. At 1 A. M. a light S.W. 
breeze sprang up and we were soon under way again. 

Delaware River is not difficult to navigate at night, a 
most complete system of range lights making it impos- 
sible to deviate from: the course. It is well, however, to 
sail a course parallel to the ship channel in order to 
avoid the traffic. \Ve took this opportunity to test our 
compass, which we had adjusted as accurately as we 
could, by comparison with the course of the various 
range lights and fourd it to be very nearly correct. 

All night we beat to windward and by morning Reedy 
Island was astern and we were fairly well out in the bay 
At 10 o’clock Sunday morning the wind again petered 
out and, the tide being against us, we dropped our hook 
just south of Bombay Hook light. It was not until 2 
P. M. that we again got under way. The wind still held 
to the S. and with the aid of the tide we made good 
time. Up to this time we had paid little attention to our 
chart, as one of ovr crew had some experience sailing 
in the bay. but owing to a mistalculation on his part, we 
touched with our board. After this incident we referred 
to our charts at frequent intervals. 

At 6 P. M. we were off Egg Island Point, 57 miles 
from Essington and 18 miles‘from Cape May. We de- 
cided to stand over for the Cape, but after covering 4 
or 5 miles. the weather began to thicken and it was 
thought best to run into Maurice River Cove and anchor 
for the night. 

The wind had now freshened considerably. and we had 
all the canvas we could swing to, but we did not care to 
reef so near our anchorage. At this juncture we ran 
into the oyster beds, the cove being a noted oyster ground 
and were constantly bearing away, or luffing up to avoid 
the stakes, which marked the beds at intervals of a few 
feet. We anchored astern of an oyster schooner about 
2 miles off shore and soon had things made snug for the 
night. 

Ro had whetted our appetites with descriptions of a 


juicy steak, which he was to prepare for dinner, but upon 
opening our ice-box found to his disgust that it was dog 
meat, the office boy having evidently exchanged packages 
with another purchaser. After letting out an extra 5 
fathoms of chain to make Lavinia ride easier, all hands 
turned in, resolving to make another trial in the morning, 
although we were all due at our various places of busi- 
ness, 

Monday morning we turned out early and found it 
taining hard, and the prospects for clearing looked poor, 
ndeed. Various oyster boats were making out into the 
bay, so we decided to make a start, anyway. As usual, 
the wind was dead ahead and light at that, so little prog- 
ress was made. At noon we ran into a severe thunder 
squall, forcing us to anchor and drop everything. This 
killed what litthe wind we had, and it being 3 P. M., 
which made it impossible to reach Atlantic City before 
dark, we turned about and ran for Maurice River, where 
the boat was left in charge of an old sea captain. 

_ The following Friday the entire party previously men- 
tioned, left Philadelphia at 5 P. M., arriving at Maurice 
River two hovrs late in a driving rainstorm. The cap- 
tain was waiting for us, and after paying him for his 
trouble, we rowed out to the boat and obtained oilskins 
and sails to keep the ladies dry. Finally all hands, in- 
cluding our various bundles, were safely aboard, and 
after hasty luncheon we turned in for the night. Sleep 
was out of the question, for we were located in a particu- 
larly favorite haunt of Jersey’s renowned and far-famed 
mosquitoes. 

At 1 o'clock the first mate hauled us out and we started 
down the river for the bay, which we did not reach until 
6 P. M., owing to the lack of wind. At 10 o'clock we 
got a favorable slant and soon had the Cape in sight. 
Just before reaching this point an ugly squall was /en- 
countered. We luffed up and anchored and lowered ‘our 
sails, but not until the captain ascended the mast in rec- 
ord time to clear the peak haillards, which had gotten 
fouled. After the squall was over we made sail and ran 
down to the Point, where we anchored for lunch. There 
being an ugly chop on, the ladies did not partake of this 
meal. Lunch was socn ovef and we again got under 
way. 

The wind had hauled to the N.E., making it a beat up 
the coast, but was strong and fresh. By dusk we had 
pzssed Wildwood and were abreast of Anglesea. Sailing 
lights were soon-in position and we started on our first 
night’s sail in the open. The course was chosen about 4 
miles from shore to avoid the numerous fish pounds with 
which the Jersey shore is adorned. Bo prepared one of 
his famous dinners. but he was the only one who en- 
joyed it. 

All night we beat up the coast and morning found us 
off Atlantic City, 40 miles from Cape Mav. The wind 
had havled again to the S.W., giving us a free sheet and 
topsails were soon, bent and drawing. From Atlantic 
City north the Jersey coast is very barren and dismal, 
the monotony of the sand hills being only occasionally 
broken by a life-saving station or a summer resort. Nu- 
merous wrecks were passed, bringing vividly to mind the 
dangers of this coast during the winter months. 
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Off Asbury Park our tender broke away, the painter 
having chafed through on the taffrail. e at once 
hauled on the wind and by making a couple of short 
tacks socn had our boat again in tow. By this time the 
wind had materially freshened and the sea was making, 
giving us quite a little trouble with our tender. At 6 
P. M. we rounded Sandy Hock, having run 80 miles 
from Atlantic City since morning. The wind being fa- 
vorable it was decided to run up New York Bay, al- 
though we were somewhat doubtful about doing so, 
owing to the traffic in the Narrows. Coney Island looked 
like a Fairyland, as we passed, gorgeously illuminated 
with electric lights. At 10:20 we dropped anchor off 
Staten Island Y. C., which ended a remarkable day’s 
run. The entire party was pretty well tired out, and all 
hands were soon asleep, assisted, no doubt, by the patter 
of the raindrops on the cabin top. 

Monday morning dawned cold and dreary. After 
breakfast Schmaltz and the captain went ashore for a 
fresh supply of provisions. At 9 o'clock it cleared and 
we started across the bay for East River, which was not 
reached until noon, the wind having again failed us. Nu- 
merous snapshots were taken of the various boats that we 
passed. A tug towing a small schooner hailed us, a line 
was passed and we were soon going up the river at a 
lively rate, inaking our way in and out in a skillful man- 
ner among the traffic, which was particularly congested at 
this time. Off Riker’s Island our tow dropped us and a 
light S. breeze carried us around Throg’s Neck into Long 
Island Sound. We had been prepared for a glorious sur- 
prise upon entering the Sound. but the beauty of the 
surroundings surpassed our wildest imagination. Dotted 
with numerous sailing and steam craft of the most mod- 
ern type, it looked indeed like a yachtsman’s paradise, 
especially in comparison with the muddy Delaware. 

As we passed New Rochelle we saw Reliance at anchor, 
but we did not run in close to her, as we had little time 
to complete our long journey. Upon sighting later some 
large sloops in the distance, the temptation proved too 
strong for us and we deviated from our course in order 
to get a better view and possibly some photographs. They 
proved to be sloops of the sift. class, and we again stood 
up the Sound. 

The wind continued from the S.W. and we laid our 
course E. % N. for Faulkner’s Island. At dusk we came 
dangerously near being run down by the steamer Dimock. 
This course was held all night, each man taking a trick 
at the wheel, andshy Tuesday morning we had Faulkner's 
Island astern. The wind held to the S.W. all day, and at 
3 P. M. we ran through the Race. Passing to E. of 
Fisher’s Island, we stood by Watch Hill and sailed our 
course due E. for Point Judith. 

Bo thought it best to put in at Newport for the night, 
but the wind still held true and it was decided to try and 
reach Vineyard Haven by morning, a distance of 61 miles. 

Off Point Judith we encountered heavy seas and were 
forced to Jower our peak to ease Lavinia up a bit. At 
midnight the wind dropped again, but the sea continued 
lumpy, proving too much for Schmaltz, who lay in the 
scuppers, wishing he was ashore. Bo took the wheel and 
the captain spent the remainder of the night fending off 
the tender, which threatened to come aboard with every 
following sea. Schmaltz being incapacitated, we were 
shorthanded and neither of us got any sleep all night. 
By morning we were well up Vineyard Sound and the 
sea had subsided. 

For the past three nights we had had little or no sleep, 
and it was with difficulty that we kept awake, but the ex- 
citement and our realization of the importance of absolute 
vigilance when in strange waters at night, no doubt pre- 
vented our dozing. At daybreak we were off Tarpaulin 
Cove and stood for West Chop, which we could make out 
in the distance. Schmaltz had recovered by this time, 
the ladies, tried to cheer us up by a hot and dainty 
breakfast. 

Vineyard Haven is a-quaint little town, having an ideal 
harbor with deep water. The shores are dotted with 
cottages aiming more to comfort than expense. Alto- 
gether it seemed an ideal home for the yachtsman of 
modest tastes. 

After putting some provisions aboard we again got 
under way and at 9 o'clock rounded East Chop and 
headed E. by S. from across Rip Shoal Lightship. Quite a 
number of schooners kept us company as well as numer- 
ous tugs with barges in tow. We were becalmed after 
passing Cross Rip for several hours, and Bo and the cap- 
tain took this time to make up for lost sleep. A breeze 
from the S E. reached us at 2 P. M. and we stood over 
for Handkerchief Shoal. 

Those cn board the fleet of big schooners, which must 
at Ieast have numbered fifty boats, often hailed us and 
asked where we were bound. Among the schooners was 
an old, dilapidated looking hulk with the distinguished 
name of Thomas B. Reed. Heretofore we had passed 
every schooner with ease, but this hooker went by us 
as if we were anchored. 

We soon passed Handkerchief Shoal Lightship and 
altered our course for the Lightship off Monomoy Point. 
Instead of going to the E. of the southerly lightship off 
Pollock Rip, we headed for Pollock Rip Shoals Lightship, 
the chart giving us plenty of water for our boat. Schmaltz 
swore he saw bottom on several different occasions, but 
it must have been imagination on his part. Although the 
wind became somewhat lighter we still made good time, 
and by dark were well off Chatham. All were now in 
good spirits and our trials of the previous night were 
wholiy forgotten. The moon showed clear and bright, 
and it was an ideal evening at sea. We had expected a 
rough trip around the Cape, but it proved the most pleas- 
ant of our journey north. 

By midnight Nausett Beacons were passed, and at 2 
P. M. we were abeam of Cape Cod Light. Here the 
wind flattened mvch to our disgust, for we had pictured 
ourselves hy carly morning anchored in Plymouth Har- 
bor. Little cr no progress was made during the re- 
mainder of the night. In the morning we were still off 
Cape Cod Light and there was no prospect of any wind. 
Thersday morning was spent in cleaning up and polish- 
ing brass in order to create as favorable an impression 
as poss ble when we reached port. A supply of fish lines 
would have helped us pass the time. By noon we had 
nursed our boat in the catspaws nassed Race Pcint Licht 
and steered our course W. Y% S. for Gurnet Light, which 


marks the entrance to Plymouth Harbor. 
At 2 P. M. a light E. breeze sprang up, sheets were 
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started and we set our topsail. A haze had settled on 
the bay, making it difficult to see more than a mile ahead. 
At 4 o'clock the captain sighted land from the spreaders 
and the haze lifting with the increasing wind we could 
make out the Gurnet over our port bow. It was dead 
low water when at 5 P. M. we passed the red light and 
started to beat up the soft. channel to the town. There 
was hardly room to get headway on before we had to 
come about to avoid running aground, but by careful 
lavigaticn and quick handling of the sails we reached the 
Plymouth Y. C. The harbor master directed us to an 
anchorage and we dropped our mainsail for the first time 
since leaving New Yerk. 

The trip from Maurice River to Plymouth, a distance 
of 424 miles, had been made in six days, with practically 
a day lost off Cape Cod. No time was lost in getting out 
io the house, where we were welcomed with open arms. 
We were royally entertained Friday and Saturday, at the 
same time making up for lost time on mother’s cooking. 

Friday was spent in a pleasant sail about the Gurnet 
and later in the harbor, which proved equally unpleasant, 
owing to the shallow water and numerous bars on which 
we grounded many times but always managed to get off. 
_ Realizing that our return trip would consume more 
time, as the chances were we would have head winds all 
the way (the prevailing winds a: this time of the year 
being southerly), it was decided to start back Saturday 
afternoon, when the tide would be favorable. Saturday 
morning was spent in getting our supplies and filling the 
water tanks. In warping up to the dock Schmaltz fell 
overboard while trying to fend off and promptly hugged 
a pile to avoid getting wet. It would have been better 
had he got a ducking, for the pile was covered with 
barnacles, which badly laccerated his arms. The captain 
of a tug bandaged them in cylinder oil. In renewing our 
ice supply we ncticed that a portion of the ice still re- 
mained which we had put aboard in New York. We had 
a most generous supply of mother’s cookies, doughnuts 
and jam. 

To prevent the tender from giving trouble on the re- 
turn trip an outrigger was constructed similar to a yawl’s 
bumpkin, by fastening a pole 6ft. long to the taffrail and 
securing the inboard end to the deck. It was kept in 
position by lines fastened to either side of the stern, 
enough play being given so as not to allow the boat to 
bring up too abruptly. The painter of the tenc2- was 
passed through a ring at the end of the pole and led 
inboard to a cleat on the deck, which allowed the boat to 
run up within a foot of the stern. This scheme proved 
very satisfactory, in spite of the fact that it was criti- 
cised by the crew, as it did not present a very orna- 
mental appearance. 

Our glowing accounts proved too much for the: Little 
Man, who packed his grip and came aboard to sail with 
us as far as Newport. 
our friends good-by and started on our long return jour- 
ney. The wind was S.W., giving us a reach to the Cape, 
which we rounded at 5 P. M., a marked contrast to the 
time consumed in previously crossing the bay. Little 
Man lost no time in learning the mysterics of the wheel 
and compass and enjoyed himself to such an extent as 
to refuse to turn in for the night. It was a glorious 
evening and by morning we were off Pollock Rip Light- 
ship, the breeze having held true all night. During the 
night we passed very close to several schooners, which 
were indiscreet enough not to carry riding lights. Off 
Pollock Rip the wind again failed us and we bobbed 
around in the sea watching the various lobster men haul 
their pots. At 11 P. M. a S.W. breeze sprang up and we 
made Vineyard Haven by 4 in the afternoon. Some of 
the party donned their shore clothes and visited Cottage 
City, which proved most interesting. Upon our return 
we found the cook had really outdone himself in pre- 
paring dinner. 

Monday at 4 P. M. the captain and Little Man got un- 
der way and started for Gay Head, which was reached 
at 10 o'clock, beating all the way. Up to this time we 
had a most interesting race with a cruising schooner 
about 6oft. on the waterline and proved more than a 
match for her until the breeze flattened and we encoun- 
tered the heavy seas off Gay Head. Here we met with 








At 2 P. M. Saturday we bade - 


our first disappointement of the return trip, which, how- 
ever, proved not to be the last. Off Cuttyhunk we were 
again becalmed, the sea continuing to run very high, and, 
to cap the climax, it started to pour. Schmaltz and the 
captain remained on deck and tried to make headway 
the falling wind without success, the rest of the crew 
huddling below pretending to enjoy it. 

The spirits of the party were now at a very low ebb, 
for there was no hope of reaching Newport that night. 
The much-tabooed subject of gasolene engines in connec- 
tion with sail yachts was again brought up. It had been 
touched upen and not lightly when off Cape Cod, but the 
gasolene engine was destined this day to be discussed in 
such a manner that any manufacturer would gladly have 
paid a round sum for the conversation in detail merely 
for advertising purposes. Under the present circum- 
stances and the fact that none of us had any actual ex- 
perience with auxiliaries, you can imagine the argument 
was somewhat one sided and wholly in the engine’s favor. 
Such glowing descriptions of the ease of operation com- 
bined with remarkable speed were presented, and there 
being no decisive opposition argument, one was led to 
believe that the running of an engine consisted in simply 
pressing a button and the engine doing the rest. ‘he 
subject was dropped by the announcement that there was 
a breeze ev.dently coming our way. ‘This was proved to 
be the case and the wind was of sufficient force to require 
a reef, which was promptly put in. Good headway was 
made for a time, but when we reached Sakonnet Point 
at dusk, the wind again died out. In vain we tried to 
make headway in the gentle zephyrs, which occasionally 
renewed our hopes, but it was not until after midnight 
that we got a good breeze from the N.W., and at 4 A. M. 
we entered Newport Harbor, a tired and disgusted lot. 
The Little Man stood in the hatchway all night ready to 
lend a hand, although we had pleaded with him to go 
below and rest. : 

We remained at Newport all day to recuperate and 
spent most of the time lolling around on deck and taking 
snapshots of the beautiful yachts in the harbor. The race 
between the Newport 30-focters proved very interesting. 
All hands turned in after dinner, as we wished to make 
an early start in the morning. We might as well have 
slept late, for owing to lack of wind, we were until 8 
o’cleck trying to work our way out of the harbor. It 
was a grand morning and several snapshots were taken 
of the beautif::] residences which are located on the cliffs 
on either side of the harbor entrance. Later we ran into 
a breeze znd beat up the Narragansett shore, admiring 
the beautifvl summer homes with their green lawns. Por- 
poises played about the boat in numbers and several at- 
tempts were made to get a photograph of one in the air. 

Point Juduh was ‘rounded at 11 o’clock in company 
with a 30-fooier, and from here on we had an interesting 
race, which terminated in that boat luffing up and putting 
in a reef. Although it was blowing pretty stiff from the 
S.W., we held on for a time, when we, too, luffed up and 
put in one reef. The tide turning made the sea very 
rough, and at times Lavinia jumped her 13ft. bowsprit 
under water, materially stopping her headway. No solid 
water was shipped on deck, however, the flaring topsides 
forward throwing the spray in sheets to either hand, The 
conditions growing worse instead of better, and seeing 
no possibility of reaching calm water to leeward of 
Fisher’s Isiand before darkness set in, we turned about 
and ran for Newport Harbor. The sea was so rough 
that even by jacking our boom up as high as practicable 
it was difficult to keep it out of the water. Although all 
hands were kept busy handling the boat, we took time 
to watch a whale playing and spouting about a quarter 
of a mile on our starboard hand. 

It was at this time that our towing device gave out and 
we were afraid that the tender would fill. The boat fairly 
flew through the water. touching only the high places, as 
the second mate remarked. Not seeing any boats in the 
breakwater at Point Judith we decided to run on to New- 
port. After passing Point Judith, to alter our course it 
was necessary to gybe, which we feared to do in ‘he 
heavy gale, so came about. At this moment an enorm us 
wave came down on us and we thought surely would 
break over the deck. The order was given to “Hold on 
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everybody,” but to our surprise it simply lifted us high 
above the surrounding seas and we filled away on our 
course without accident. 

Not a word was said after we dropped anchor in New- 
port Harbor, for we felt that our entire day had been 
spent for naught, and we had little enough time in which 
to reach our destination. Bo’s call for supper cheered us 
up a bit. Although our turning back had been criticised 
by some of the crew, we were glad later in the night, 
when a fierce storm came up in which many of the yachts 
about us dragged anchor. 

Four o’clock Thursday morning we started again, hop- 
ing for better luck, but were forced to put in two reefs 
just to the north of Point Judith. After getting under 
way, when catting the anchor Schmaltz lost his new 
hat, which he had previously told us cost $3.50, but 
now that it was lost, the amount quickly swelled to $6. 
Off Point Judith we found the conditions even worse 
than the previous day, and although Lavinia made good 
weather of it with two reefs, we put in back of the 
Breakwater, together with several other yachts. and coast- 
ing schooners. We spent the rest of the day in tidying 
up ship and overhauling the rigging. We also rowed over 
to the stone wall which forms the Breakwater, to watch 
the heavy seas dash against the rocks. A dozen lobsters 
were procured from the nearby fishermen and consigned 
to the cook’s pot. We were sure that we counted these 
carefully, when we put them alive in the ice-box, but 
were one short when we again looked, and could never 
account for its disappearance. 

he tide turned in our favor at 2 P. M. and we de- 
cided to leave the Breakwater. The wind had then blown 
itself out and the sea was now like a mill pond. By 
morning the tide had carried us about 5 miles, but it was 
not until 10 o’clock that we got a S.E. wind and New 
London was reached about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Here we got supplies and again started on our way. The 
arrival of the advance guard of the New York Y. C. fleet, 
which were to rendezvous here the following day, made 
a most interesting picture as we left the harbor. No 
sooner had we got fairly well out into the Sound when 
we had bad luck again. This time the wind died out 
and the tide took us down fast toward Race Point Light, 
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the water being too deep to anchor. Bottom was found, 
however, as we neared the shore and we did sot get 
away again until midnight. We had a close fetch down 
the Sound for a start, but later the wind hauled more to 
the E., giving us a close reach. Topsails were imme- 
diately set, but a strong puff parted the seizing at ‘the 
foot of the topmast stay and we had to take in the jib 
topsail. The seizing was replaced with a light manila 
line, and we had our sail drawing again without losing 
much time. Later, the wind increased and we were 
obliged to take in our topsail again. 

At noon of the 16th we could make out the towering 
canvas of the go-footers, leading the New York Y. C. 
fleet and they were soon upon us. The yachtsman who 
has never witnessed the New York Y. C. fleet under way 
has yet to have his fondest hopes realized. Imagine, if 
you can, the finest fleet of steam and sailing vachts in the 
world of all types and dimensions headed by the giant 
go-footers and ending in the less conspicuous 30-footers 
in a strong breeze, each yacht with all canvas set and 
lee-rail awash, flanked on one hand by a procession of 
steam yachts, running almost at full speed to keep up 
with the leaders. Such is a beggarly description of a 
panorama, which in passing is only met.gith silence and 
amazement, at the same time deeply imprinting on the 
mind a pi¢ture never to be forgotten. The fleet was soon 
well astern and reluctantly we continued on our way, 
every now and then casting a last look at the disappear- 
ing yachts. 

The wind now hauled more to the E. and with started 
sheet and the increasing wind we went along at a lively 
clip. The weather now looked threatening and gave 
promise of a storm. Faulkner’s Island was reached and 
we decided to run for Bridgeport, 29 miles distant, and 
put in for the night. New Haven had been considered 
but it was somewhat out of our course. A haze settled 
down on the Sound, hiding the land, and it began to 
rain heavily. We took our last bearing from Faulkner’s 
Island and steered our course due W. for Bridgeport. 
This course was held until 4:30, when the storm broke. 
The sea was as rough as we had encountered off Point 
Judith, and although we had already dropped our peak, 
it was necessary to drop our mainsail and run under the 
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jib alone. Three reefs were immediately put.in in case it 
was necessary to claw off a lee shcre. The wind now 
came in gusts, taking the tops off each wave. A steam 
yacht could be made out to port, making bad weather 
of it. With difficulty the crew kept their feet. so badly 
were we tossed and piiched about in the trough of the 
sea. It was impossible to tell where we were in the thick 
fog. We had held a true course from Faulkner’s Island, 
and, judged from the speed we made, that we must be 
near Bridgeport. 

A point of land cculd be made out in the haze ahead, 
and it was a g'test:on if we could weather it, having only 
the jib sct. The jib sheet was eased off as much as pos- 
sible and siil! keep the sail full. The point was finally 
rounded, b-t with liitle room to spare. A small steamer 
appeared ii <ighkt and was soon lost in the fog. We could 
now make wut the shore with the chart and felt sure it 
must be Stratford Point. After following the shore for 
some time a tall chimney of Bridgeport could be made 
out and a heavy load was lifted from our minds. We 
managed to work our way into Bridgeport Harbor, fol- 
lowing closely the buoys, and anchored back of the 
Breakwater for the night, when we rode out one of the 
worst storms of the season. After numerous visits tu 
the Sideboard our circulation was restored, and with our 
wet clothing exchanged for dry, we felt most comfortable 
in our little cabin that night. The storm continued all 
night, and we felt thankful indeed that we were safe in 
harbor. 

Surday morning, July 19, dawned bright and clear and 
no time was lost in getting under way, for we intended to 
make New York by night. Good time was made until 
noon, when we were becalmed off Lloyd Neck for sev- 
eral hours. At dusk we reached Riker’s Island, having 
had a good breeze during the afternoon. Bo had to be in 
Philadelphia Monday morning, and as the little wind we 
had was fair and the tide was with us, we decided to try 
and run down through Hell Gate, it being impossible to 
get a tow. Our mistake was soon realized, for the wind 
died out and we were soon at the mercy of the tide, 
which runs in all directions through Hell Gate, and, fur- 
thermore, we were in danger of being run down by pass- 
ing vessels. At the head of Governor’s Island the cap- 
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Channel, where we anchored for the night. Here Bo 
and his wife left us to take the train for Philadelphia, 
and, after trying in vain to obtain a tow, we turned in. 

At 5 A. M., Monday morning, we again tried to get a 
tow, but seeing no chance, we decided to drop down 
the river with the tide. There was no wind, and slow 
progress was made. After passing Governor’s Island, 
we became badly tangled up with the numerous ferry- 
boats, but got clear of them, with no more than a severe 
shaking up. Upon reaching the bay, a fine S.E. breeze 
sprang up, and in short time we were again anchored 
off the Staten Island Y. C. Here Schmaltz and his 
wife bade us good-bye and the Little Man and Cap- 
tain spent the remainder of the day in cleaning up ship. 
This may be called really the end of the cruise, but as 
the trip to Philadelphia from this point is somewkat 
interesting, I will give that to you also. 

Little Man agreed to remain with the boat, while the 
Captain went to Philadelphia to adjust some business 
matters and obtain a crew to take the boat back to 
Atlantic City. Owing to business complications, Bo 
could not get away, and being an exceptional hand, his 
loss was greatly felt on this trip. After no little trouble 
Burt and Mr. A. agreed to go the Friday following, and 
Little Man was relieved from his duties and returned to 
Boston. 

Burt and Mr. A. had never been aboard this craft 
before, which naturally threw more work on the Cap- 
tain, as it takes a certain length of time for even a good 
hand to learn the ropes, as all yachts have their own 
peculiarities. At 9 o'clock we dropped down through 
the narrows with the tide, there being but little air 
stirring. We rounded Sandy Hook about 11:30 and 
steered our course down the Jersey shore. Toward 
morning a breeze sprang up from the N.W., making it 
a close reach, but we made excellent time. The crew 
were divided into watches, but owing to their un- 
familiarity with the boat and sailing at night, the Cap- 
tain remained on deck until morning. 

Saturday morning the sunrise gave promise of a 
beautiful day, but the wind dropped fast, and at 9. A. 
M. we were becalmed off Sea Girt. 

No breeze put in an appearance until nearly noon, 
this time from the S.E., making it a beat down the 
coast. At 3 P. M. we sighted Barnegat, which is about 
tifty miles from Sandy Hook. By this time the wind 
had increased in force, and it looked a bad night ahead. 
We had not intended to put in at Barnegat, for various 
yachtsmen of experience had advised us that it was un- 
navigable, even for boats of shallow draft. As we 
neared the entrance to Barnegat, small yachts could 
be seen making their way in and out the bay, and we 
closely observed their course. By the time we reached 
the light all the yachts had gone inside, and we steered 
our course as near as we could judge to the point where 
they headed in and found the buoy which marks the 
entrance. We eased our sheets and ran into the bay, 
picking up each buoy in turn, and had no difficulty in 
selecting our course. In beating back of the iight in 
the very shallow water, we stood over a little too far 
and touched bottom, but by getting out the spare 
anchor, we warped her off and anchored for the night. 
After Burt and Captain paid a short visit to shore, 
which was swarming with mosquitoes, we turned in for 
the night, expecting to reach Atlantic City the follow- 
ing day without difficulty. 

Sunday morning dawned bright and clear, but the 
wind was blowing with great force from the S.W. We 
put in two reefs before starting. No sooner had we 
left the bay, than the wind flattened and the reefs were 
shaken out. We carried this sail for a couple of hours, 
when a bad squall from the N.W. forced us to anchor 
and put in two reefs. We were then off Beach Haven, 
and the wind being light for the remainder of the after- 
noon, Atlantic City was not reached until 7:30. The 
inlet is very difficult to make unless one is familiar with 
the water, especially in the dark, when the buoys which 
mark the channel could not be seen. Off Heinz: Pier 
we anchored and we swung our light to attract at- 
tention, which was answered by a small launch, which 
kindly showed us the channel into the inlet, where we 
anchored for the night. Burt had very foolishly left 
his arms exposed the entire trip, and they were now in 
such condition that he suffered severe pain. We put 
him ashore immediately, that he could consult a phys- 
ician and it was wecks before he fully recovered. 

Monday morning Mr. A. and the Captain, after some 
difficulty, warped Lavinia up to the anchorage of At- 
lantic City Y. €., who courteously cared for the boat 
until our return. 

Owing to the light airs on the following Saturdays 
and Sundays, which were the only time we had to bring 
the boat around to Philadelphia, we did not leave At- 
lantic City for several week: 2ad then our destination 
was Ocean City, about ten miles south of Atlantic City. 
Our boat-was left in charge of Burt, who was spending 
his summer’s outing at Ocean City, it being decided to 
make the trip around Cape May on the following 
Saturday. It was with difficulty that a crew was ob- 
tained, and the Captain was finally obliged to depend 
on George and Harold, two office assistants, to bring 
the boat around to Philadelphia. George had had some 
experience, having been one of the party in sailing to 
Maurice River from Philadelphia, but Harold had never 
been aboard a sailing craft before. . 

On reaching Ocean City the wind was blowing with 
so much weight from the S.W., that it was deemed ad- 
visable not to make a start until Sunday morning 
early. Consequently, Sunday at 4 o'clock we weighed 
anchor and in the light S. breeze run out to the bar, 
where. our course shifted so that we had to beat to 
windward. The wind was so paltry that we made 
practically no headway, but at 10 o’clock we had suc- 
ceeded in crossing the bar and were becalmed in a 
heavy sea off Ocean City. The rough water, together 
with the extreme heat proved too much for the crew, 
who were sick for most of the day. At 1 o’clock the 
Captain got under way and beat down the Jersey coast 
toward Cape May Point against a very light S. air. 
By dark we had reached Anglesea, and the crew being 
tired, turned in for the night, leaving the Captain the 
only one on deck. Off Wildwood we ran into a fish 
pound and after getting the boys out of their bunks,.we 
got clear, but with a badly torn mainsail, 
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These fish pounds are a mentace to yachismen at 
night, inasmuch as they are not lighted atid are im- 
possible to make out in the darkness tuntil you run 
directly on them. 

Off Cape May Light we were again becalmed until 
4 o’clock in the morning, when a S.E. breeze took us 
around the Cape. To make time, we set our light sails; 
but off Cross Ledge Light we were again becalmed. 
Here we anchored and spent the entire afternoon in 
playing cards on th cakin top in the shade. 

At 6 P. M. we got a strong S.E., which carried us 
at a fast clip up the river, and by 1 o’clock we had 
passed Reedy Island-and were off Delaware City. It 
looked new as if we would reach our mooring off the 
club house ky morning, but luck was against us, and at 
Wilmington we were again becalmed. This time we 
anchored, and all hands turned in for a much needed 
sleep. At 6 o’clock in the morning there was no sign 
of wind and George was rowed ashore to make a train 
for Philadelphia. At 10 o’clock, on the change of the 
tide, we got a fair wind, and at noon we picked up our 
mooring off the Philadelphia Y. C. 

The trip around Cape May had been most dis- 
couraging, owing to the lack of wind, and we were 
very glad to reach Philadelphia. 


Men Who Live on Lightships. 


MEN who live in a gale of wind all their lives, yet . 
suffer one of the most uneventful existences in the list 
of human occupations; who welcome the sight of a pass- 
ing sail, yet are bored at each other’s presence; who toss 
at anchor almost within sight of land, yet seldom know 
what their fellow-beings are about; whose stout craft, in 
stormy weather, held nose down to the waves by fath- 
oms of heavy anchor chain, toss and roll and suddenly 
burrow through the center of mountainous waves—these 
are the men who kindle their warning lights in lightships 
over the danger spots along Uncle Sam’s coast. 

Once the Diamond Shoals vessel, off Hatteras, was 
compelled to stay out five months before its relief came. 
The crew of tough sailors almost went crazy. Three 
months of this sort of imprisonment is all that any sane 
person can stand. So the crew mutinied. 

It was a trivial matter, springing from the nervous 
irritation of all hands. The captain reproved the mate 
for playing cards with the sailors, and declared that it 
was a sacrifice of dignity and discipline. The mate 
brooded over the matter, and told his troubles to the 
engineer, who immediately joined him in a committee of 
two to tell the captain that he was putting on airs. Out 
jumped the captain’s revolver. Up jumped the engineer 
and mate i: time to grab the weapon before it went off. 
The crew sympathized with the mate; and the captain 
was a prisoner aboard his own vessel until the relief ship 
came. 

The mutinous crew sailed their craft back to Norfolk 
in a forgiving mood, and all hands save the mate relieved 
the strain on their nerves by going ashore and getting 
uproariously drunk. When the inspector visited the ship 
he found it deserted by every one except James Adams, 
the mate, who was reasonably sober, considering. James, 
therefore, was forgiven for his mutiny and promoted to 
be captain of the ship. The captain was discharged, in 
spite of the fact that he had been at sea two months 
longe: than usual in one of the heaviest seas known off 
the Capes. The Government will not tolerate a captain 
who gets intoxicated under any circumstances. 

The men on the ships will tell you that before they 
have been on the vessel ten days they will have become 
so bored with each other’s company that they actually 
feel murderous. For a few days at the start they play 
checkers and chess, with an occasional game of cards. 
Soon they tire of that. They try smoking and reading. 
But the Government changes their libraries only once a 
year, and so the supply of unread books is soon ex- 
hausted. In winter, especially, the visits of the light- 
house tenders are often a month apart. The sailor who 
gets a copy of the latest newspaper is the mest popular 
man on the ship for the time being. When it is time 
for shore leave, the men are scarcely on speaking terms. 

“Lookee here,” says one sailor to another, after they 
are ashore, “I see quite enough of you on the ship. If 
you come near me now I'll knock your block off!’ 

Ten days, later, however, when these men meet for 
another shift of duty, they are as glad to see each other 
as though they had not met for years. And they are 
loaded down with an assortment of parcels_which would 
make the most hardened commuter blush. ~ 

Nantucket Shoals Light Vessel No. 58 -which went 
down in the big blow last Monday while being towed to 
port, has had as stormy a history as any” Vessel in the 
service, and Capt. James Jorgensen, her commander, has 
cheated the sea of its human prey on numberless -occa- 
sions. The Nantucket station is one of the most dan- 
gerous, as well as the most important in the service. Ex- 
amine the Government map and you find a dozen or 
more lightships—Hen and Chickens, Sow and Pigs, Pol- 
lock Rip, and others—near shore or under the lee of: 
islands; but the Nantucket Shoals, which Nantucket 
Lightship guards, are fifty miles out into the open ocean, 
just where the nor’easters, rounding New England’s 
elbow, pound the waters into perpetual furies. Even in 
fine weather, the cross-currents keep the anchored vessel 
tossing. In stormy weather—well, No. 58 has often 
shipped her anchor and been driven miles away from her 
station by 2 killing gale. Five years ago, this very day; 
she was taken in tow 200 miles off the Capes of Delaware 
by the steamship Luciline, after fighting a nor’easter for ~ 
six days with leaking boilers. Nine years ago Capt. Jor- 
gensen was blown into Block Island, and the Evening 
Post printed an exclusive interview with him, which, no 
doubt, with a few details altered, would fit perfectly the 
recent (and final) storm experience of his sea-worn 
craft. Here is part of it: 

“The sea began to roll down upon us in mountainous 
waves, and the wind whistled through our rigging with 
fearful velocity. The men on watch found it difficult to 
remain on deck. The spray which drenched the deck 
nearly blinded them. The snow fell in such thick clouds 
that we could not see the length of the ship. The barom- 
eter began to fall steadily about 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. and reached the lowest point I have ever seen— . 
28.95-100, The wind blew more than eighty 
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tain got into the skiff and towed the boat into the East 


tiles an hour all-day and long into the night. The tide 
was running at a ten-knot clip, and between the force of 
the tide and the fury of the storm the ship was almost 
continually on her beams ends. 

“We were all obliged to remain below, except the 
watch, who lashed himself to the mast. The ship was 
rolling and pitching so furiously that we should have 
Leen pitched into the sea if we had ventured from below. 

“We had 180 fathoms of chain attached to a 7,000- 
pend mushroom anchor. The water was about 30 fath- 
oms deep. The weight of the chain cable would pull 
the high bow of the boat into the mountainous waves as 
they broke, and, when the waves sank again, into the 
trough of the boiling sea the boat would follow, until it 
seemed that we were bound not to stop until the bottom 
was reached, 

“A few minutes after 10 o'clock, the ship descended 
into the trough of the sea until the water seemed to rise 
in a wall nearly soft. high on either side of us. Down 
went our staunch ship until suddenly she was thrown 
high in the air by the combined pressure of wind and 
water, and, when she fell again into the trough of the sea, 
we had slipped the mushroom anchor and were adrift at 
the mercy of the elements, 

“Steam was got up as soon as we could manage to 
walk around, and the crew got sail enough on her to 
keep her head up to the wind. But soon the canvas was 
_— to shreds, and away we went before the .fury of the 
gale. 

“At daybreak next day nothing could be seen around 
us except water, which swept by in huge waves. All day 
we drifted before the gale, but toward evening sighted 
land, which we made out to be Block Island. It was 
slow work getting into port, but we succeeded in doing 
it.’ 

No. 66 is the regular ship on the Nantucket Shoals 
station, and No. 58 was only the substitute which went 
on relief when No. 66 steamed up to New Bedford to 
coai. Both were steel vessels, but No. 58 was smaller 
and older. To have her blown off her station was so 
common an occurrence that the New Bedford folk never 
feared fcr the safety of their lads at sea under ordinary 
circumstances. : But when that pathetic, half-finished 
wireless message came out of the darkness and the storm 
on Monday last, “Send help from anywhere——” the old 
salts predicted rishtly that this would be the last voyage 
of old No. 58 with a commander-who never called for 
help until he was convinced he must. 

The wireless was once an agent in a tragedy for Cap- 
tain Jorgensen. In January, 1902, there had been a period 
of storm, and communication had been interrupted for a 
number of days. When it was re-established, the first 
message which came out of the mist was from the cap- 
tain’s home in Braintree, Mass. It read: 

“Christine is dying; come home.” 

Then immediately came a second message: 

“Christine is dead.” 

There were other messages explaining that Christine, 
the captain’s daughter, had died of lockjaw as the re- 
sult of vaccination. The hardy old captain was frantic, 
and would have set out for the shore at once, but the 
storm was too heavy. All next day and the next he 
paced the deck, realizing the impossibility of reaching 
land, yet hoping against hope that somehow the elements 
would grant him that one boon, to reach Braintree in 
time to bury his child. Still another day passed, and it 
was not until the following morning that a liner bound 
inward to New York hove to in the distance and man- 
aged to take the grief-stricken father off. Two days 
more and he had reached home—in time. As the crow 
flies it is more than 100 miles from Nantucket Shoals to 
Braintree. It took Captain Jorgensen a full week to go 
from one to the other. * * * 

Most of the men on the lightships are married men; 
and, strange as it may seem, the demand for this sort of 
service is unusually good. The outside ships, such as 
Diamond Shoals, Sandy Hook, Scotland, Fire Island and 
Nantucket, have fourteen men besides from one to three 
wireless operators, where wireless is used. The captain 
receives $1,000 a year for his services, and the sailors 
$30 a month. 

While the Nantucket ship has the interesting task of 
sighting. incoming European steamships and lighting 
them on to Fire Island, the Diamond Shoals ship has at- 
tracted more attention than any other because it has a 
unique American feature, namely,’ a powerful electric 
searchlight which shoots a geyser of flame straight up 
into the heaven as far as the eye can reach. Kipling, in 
his recent ‘story of an eight-hour airship flight from 
London to Quebec, has the location of the cities marked 
by vertical pillars of light which shoot their rays even 
up to the mail-packet “lanes,” one and two miles above 
the surface of the earth—New York Evening Post. 





Power Boat For Ropert GALLOwAy.—Mr. Robert Gallo- 
way, of Memphis, Tenn., has commissioned the Hunting- 
ton Mfg. Co., of New Rochelle, to build for him a cruis- 
ing power boat 97ft. over all, 17ft. breadth and 3ft. draft. 
The boat will take the place of Daisy, the boat Mr. Gal- 
loway had built at Tom’s River, N. J., in 1904. The new 
boat will be fitted with two 50 horsepower gasolene 
moters and she will have a small schooner rig. Mr. Gal- 
loway will use the boat north during the summer and go 
south in her in the winter. Her gasolene tanks have a 
capacity of 600 gallons, and the same amount of water can 
be carried. Two boats will be swung on davits. 


The houseboat designed by Messrs. MacConnell & Cook 
for Mr. George Inness has been launched at Milton Point 
shipyard and will shortly leave for Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
The auxiliary twin-screw cruiser building at the Robert- 
son yard, City Island, is having engines installed and will 
shortly leave for the South. The deep-sea cruising yaw] 
which Messrs. Higgins & Gifford are building in Glou- 
cester from Messrs. MacConnell & Cook’s design, is now 
in frame. The yacht is building under Lloyd’s survey for 
the 13A1 class and is the first sailing yacht of the class 
to be built under their registry in this country. The firm 
is designing a soft. auxiliary yawl for Mr. C. K. Wooster, 
of Chicago, and a steam auxiliary-schooner for the Com- 
mercial Cable Company for its Pacific service, 
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DESIGN FOR A 59-FOOT WATERLINE SCHOONER—-SAIL AND CABIN PLANS-——DESIGNED BY FRED D. LAWLEY, 1905. 


A 59-Foot Cruising Schooner. 


THERE is now building at the yard of the George 
Lawley & Son Corp., the soft. waterline cruising 
schooner, the sail and cabin plans of which we publish 
in this issue. The design is from the board of Mr. 
Fred D. Lawley whose work has attracted so much 
attention during recent years. . ; 

The boat was designed for cruising primarily, but it 
is expected that she will have a good turn of speed, and 
her owner, whose name has not been given out, ex- 
pects to get his share of the prizes in the class racing. 

The plans show a particularly handsome craft, and 
in appearance she is the smartest looking boat of this 
type Mr. Lawley has yet turned out. For a vessel of 
Soft. waterline she has unusual accommodations; in fact, 
she has more room below under a flush deck than any 
sailing yacht of her inches we have seen. Not only 
has the boat an unusual number of cabins, but they are 
ali of good size. : 

The companion stairs lead to a good-sized steerage 
Or passageway, which gives access to all the owner's 
and guests’ quarters. 7 : 

The after cabin is 7ft. long, and it extends the width 
oi the vessel. On each side are wide berths with 
transoms in front. A bureau is placed against the after 
bulkhead, and at the foot of each of the berths are 
hanging closets. Overhead is a skylight, and over each 
berth in the side is a port hole. ' 

\ bathroom sft. long separates the after cabin from 
the owner’s room, which is on the starboard side. The 
bath is fitted up with the most modern open plumbing. 
The owner’s room is oft. long, and it is fitted with a 
double berth, a desk, a bureau, a transom and a large 
hanging closet. Two port holes are placed over the 
pwner’s berth, and there is a skylight overhead, ae 





On the port side of the passage are two single cabins 
and a toilet. Both rooms are 6ft. 3in. long, and each 
has a berth, a transom and a bureau. Port holes light 
and ventilate both these cabins, and the toilet room. 

The main saloon is nearly 11ft. long, and it is most at- 
tractively and completely fitted up. Besides the tran- 
soms, there is a fireplace, lockers, buffets, etc. In 
either side there is a port hole, and overhead a skylight. 

Next forward is the galley. It is 9ft. long and is un- 
usually roomy. Here are to be found all modern ap- 
pliances and fittings. On the starboard side of the 
galley is the captain’s room. The forecastle is 12ft. 
6in. long with accommodations for eight men. 

The boat’s rig is a liberal one. Two boats will be 
carried on the davits. The dimensions are as follows: 
Length— 





MAIS. on rticg makina cret ects cAaes gait. 
a eta cae ena tds Sls n'a te soft. 
Overhang— 
OO -5.0.0s cca eRe sec Cab ae. e esses 2oft. 6in. 
ccs cvnwne att Uae otaibiee temeeouretes 12ft. 6in 
Breadth— 
MINED. 5 a-dinees + ce ncatanciwes caaeeess 2oft 
Draft— 
Eee Fe ood Pee ee ere 11ft 
Freeboard (top of rail)— 
SONNE aries ts beh G ee Hew ch eevee 7it 
REE Sate oie eke dots o3'0Veeses ees 4ft. 3in 
PR eee ta tote tahoe ors oat sft 
Sail Area— 
Teri yc. wide LPR Cabins vatcaes snake 522 sq. ft 
ME? coho ree tuaras<cels ciwew nse 412 sq- ft 
WONNED x sku gUc.cg ath Sedat bob on take ae 825 sq. ft 
Mainsail ....... kindle ak cths Seatels dd owl 2241 sq. ft. 
aS 4000 sq. ft. 


Boston Letter. 


WitTH THE New Crasses.—Although there has been 
considerable agitation over the building of new boats 
to rate under the new uniform rule of measurement, 
the amount of practical development has been exceed- 
ingly small, so far. There is one 22-rater building at 
the yard of Messrs. Burgess & Packard, at Marblehead, 
but so far as is known, the only other development of 
the class in Massachusetts waters has been on paper. 
Two 55ft. schooners are sure, one having been finished 
and the other now building, and there is some prospect 
of another for the same class. These boats should make 
fine racing and considerable valuable data should be 
obtained from their season’s work. It is not any too 
soon to start in on the smaller classes, if boats are 
to be built for them, for the sooner one or two boats 
are under construction, the sooner will others be forth- 
coming; and there is plenty of room in the shops now 
for the building of new boats. If classes under the new 
rule are not favored by new boats for the coming sea- 
son, we shall have to fall back on the data to be ob- 
tained from the older boats. There seems to be a gen- 
eral tendency to waiting until somebody else has built 
and the work of the boats noted; but it is strange that 
there has been no hesitancy in building boats of freak 
dimensions and form, likely to be a drug on the market, 
when in the case of a boat built under the new rule, 
the worst that the owner could get would be a sub- 
stantial cruising craft that could always demand a rea- 
sonable percentage of the original cost. 

In THE OLpER CLASsES.—It has been decided by the.Y. 
R. A. of Massachusetts to retain the three popular 
classes, and the Cape cats and sailing dories, although 
adopting the new uniform rule for yachts up to 4oft. 
rating. In none of the older classes is there any marked 
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activity in the building of new boats. There are build- 
ing two new 22-footers, and it is expected that nearly 
all of the older boats in the class will be racing through- 
out the season. With these the class will make a very 
respectable showing and of the three popular classes of 
prescribed waterline length will be the most active. It 
is not known that any new boats are building for the 
18it. and 1sft. classes. There will not be nearly as many 
boats in the general racing in the I8ft. class as in past 
seasons, the decline in this class pointing more or 
less directly to complete extinction. The 15ft. class 
seems likely to drift along and out in the same manner 
as the 18ft. class. Two new Cape cats are forthcoming, 
and there is every likelihood of good sport in this class. 
The fever of renewed life is on and the owners of boats 
in the class, and their friends who race with them, are 
very enthusiastic. It is likely that some new sailing 
dories will be built. The field in this class is very large, 
and even when boats are sold, they continue to race in 
Massachusetts waters, so that the class is not likely to 
lose in interest. The boats are economical in first cost 
and in maintainance and the racing of their forms a 
most excellent school for the generations of yachtsmen 
just starting out. 

Mr. Edward Stanwood, of Boston, is having a launch 
built at the yard of Hodgdon Bros., East Boothbay, 
Me. She will be used in the vicinity of Squirrel Island, 
Me., where Mr. Stanwood has a summer home. 

A 55it. cruising launch is being built for Mr. Harry 
Friend of the Boston Y. C. She will be used at Marble- 
head. Joun B. KILLeen. 


ese 
British Letter. 

Tue Bic CLass.—In my last letter I stated that efforts 
would be made to form a class from among the present 
handicap boats to sail under Y. R. A. rules and time 
allowances, instead of being handicapped as hitherto. The 
idea has emanated chiefly trom the minds of the owners, 
many of whom are dissatisfied with handicap racing, and 
is therefore likely to be carried out. The new cutter 
building at Camper & Nicholson’s, Gosport, for Mr. 
Young will have a keen opponent in Mr. Kennedy’s Fife- 
designed White Heather, which is to be turned into a 
cutter so as to meet the new boat on equal terms. As 
these two vessels are of much the same size, and White 
Heather is only two years old, some pretty racing should 
result between them. It would be interesting to have 
Bona back in her original cutter rig, but, as far as one 
can tell, there is little likelihood of her being out at all 
next season unless she finds a new owner. One thing 
seems pretty clear, and that is, that the day of first-class 
out-and-out racers has gone by, that is to say, in future 
owners will insist on having vessels built with a due re- 
gard to strength of construction, and the fever of exces- 
sive overhangs seems to have considerably abated. All 
the most recent cruiser-racers have been vessels with 
quite moderate overhangs. They are fine, able ships, dry 
and seaworthy, sound and strong, and have given every 
satisfaction to their owners. Now, that the present rating 
rule has only two more years to run it is improbable that 
any pure class racer will be built over 52ft. rating, for 
there is sure to be some change or modification in the 
rule in the near future. and a proper rule of scantling re- 
strictions will be brought in at the same time. The band- 
box system of construction is fortunately doomed, but 
not until it has well-nigh brought about the destruction 
of class racing. It is pleasant to note, moreover, that 
the Yacht Racing Association is waking up to a sense of 
the damage it has done to the sport by its persistent 
apathy and neglect of its obvious duties for many years 
past, and that it now seems inclined to make up in some 
measure for its delinquencies. The future success of 
yacht racing will, however, depend quite as much upon 
the efforts of the owners as upon the Y. R. A. Owners 
have realized this to some extent already and will realize 
it still more when they discover how much their words 
will: weigh with the governing body. It is chiefly if not 
wholly due to the efforts of yacht racing owners that the 
racing fixtures have been placed upon such a satisfactory 
basis for next season; it will be due entirely to the own- 
ers if a Y. R. A. class is fcrmed from the pick of the 
fine tleet of handicap yachts, and it is directly due to the 
refusal of owners to build flimsy vessels that scantling 
restrictions are being framed at Lloyds in conjunction 
with some of our leading designers. All these are moves 
in the right directicn and tend toward the revival of 
class racing, which should never have been allowed to 
die out. x 

Tue SMALLER CLasses.—Mr. Burton, the most ener- 
getic owner in the 52ft. class, has brought forward a 
scheme for consideration by the Y. R. A. whereby it is 
proposed to aliow a certain margin on either side of the 
rating of a class rater, so that a certain elasticity may 
be allowed to owners and designers for subsequent altera- 
tions to a beat in case she does not turn out as success- 
ful as could be wished. As matters stand at present, 
boats are built right wp to the rating, since no time allow- 
ance may be given to boats which are below, and those 
above cannot compete at a!l until they are reduced. The 
consequence is that boats are calculated so near the class 
rating that there is practically no margin to play with, 
and a boat which is the least bit slower than the others 
is a failure. It is hoped that if a small percentage were 
allowcd, either in excess of or short of the class rating, 
it might be possible to alter such a boat as to bring her 
up to the level of the others. Of course, a boat so al- 
tered would cither receive or give time accordiig as she 
was made smaller or larger, according to Y. R. A. scale. 
The older hands, of course, cry out against such a drastic 
alteration, but the owners themselves are generally in 
favor of the change, which, after all, is only going back 
to the old rule of a few years back, as far as the boats 
below the rating are concerned, and is merely spreading 
the allowance in the opposite .direction for boats in ex- 
cess of the class measurement. Mr. Burton clearly 
points out that the present system of building right up 
to the rating and making the first boat past the post a 
winner is not satisfactory, for, as he says. he is the only 
owner in the s52ft. class who has built more than one 
boat during the last four years. It is almost certain that 
Mr. Burton’s idea will be put into practice. There are 
rumors of two new 52-footers, one from Fife, of Fairlie, 
and another from designs by Mr. Charles P. Herreshoff. 











Both reports, however, require confirmation. The Solent 
classes will probably tern out in much the s1me strength 
as last year. E. H. Ketty. 


YACH{TING NEWS NOTES. 
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DeatH OF FrepERICK P. SAnps.—After an illness of 
abcut ten days Fredcrick P. Sands died at his home ia 
Newport, R. L., on the afternoon of Dec. 22. Mr. Sands 
had been in failing health for some time, and although his 
death was hardly looked for, it was doubted if he would 
ever fully regain health again. Mr. Sands was one of 
the best known yachtsmen and trapshooters in the coun- 
try. Yachting loses one of its staunchest supporters 
through the death of Mr. Sands. He was a member of 
the New York Y. C. and for several. years he was in 
charge of that organization’s station at Newport. As 
Vic-Commodore of the Rhode Island Y. C. he made one 
of the best flag officerS that club ever had. Mr. Sands 
was also a member of the Warwick and Newport Y. C.’s 
and the Narragansett Bay Racing Association. He was 
one of the founders of the Newport Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation. During his life he owned the sloops Peri, Waif, 
Daffodil, Lizzie L. and Evelyn, and the Fife cutter Uvira. 
Mr. Sands was fifty-two years of age. 


Speep LAUNCH For J. C. Kinc.—The Electric Launch 
Co., of Bayonne City, N. J., is building a high speed 
launch for Mr. John C. King, of New York city. The 
boat, which will be used at Palm Beach this winter, is 
35ft. over all and sft. 6in, breadth. She will be fitted with 
a 50 horsepower, four-cylinder gasolene motor, and the 
builders guarantee a speed of 20 miles an hour. The boat 
will be known as Topsy. 

RRR 


C. VANDERBILT, N. Y. Y. C..s New ComMmopore.—The 
New York Y. C. held its sixth general meeting at the 
club house in West Forty-fourth street on Thursday 
evening, Dec. 21. Commodore Bourne presided, and 
after hearing the reports of the various officers and com- 
mittees, the election of officers took place. Mr. John B. 
Buchan read the report of the Model Committee. It was 
most interesting and was well received. Commodore 
Bourne, after serving three years, declined renomination 
and his term of office expires with the year 1905. Com- 
modore Bourne has proven himself to be one of the best 
flag officers the club has ever had, and under his guid- 
ance the club has forged rapidly ahead. Before turning 
the chair over to Rear Commodore Vanderbilt, Commo- 
dore Bourne made a short speech in which he thanked 
those members who had accorded their hearty support 
and said he would support the club quite as enthusiastic- 
ally now that he had returned to the forecastle as he ever 
had while in command. Mr. Vanderbilt thanked the 
members for electing him their commodore, and said that 
while his predecessors had established a very high stan- 
dard he hoped with their support to make his adminis- 
tration a most successful one. No new members were 
elected. The officers elected are as follows: 

Commodore—Cornelius Vanderbilt, steamers North 
Star and Mirage and sloop Rainbow. 

Vice-Commodore—Henry Walters, steamer Narada. 

Rear Commodore—Seymour L. Husted, Jr.; schooner 
Crusader. 

Secrctary—George A. Cormack. 

Treas-rcr—Tarrant Putnam. 

Regatta Committee—Oliver E. Cromwell, 
Parsons and Ernest E. Lorillard. 

House Committee—Thomas A. Bronson, Hunter Wykes 
and George A. Freeman. 

Committee on Admissions—Henry C. Ward, Tracy 
Dows, Edward F. Whitney, George A. Adee and Alex- 
ander S. Cochran. 

Library Committee—T. O’Conor Sloane, Johii. H. Cole 
and George A. Armour. 

Model Committee—James Douglas Spa:l:man, Paul 
Eve Stevenson and Abert Bradlee Hunt. 

Committee on Club Stations and Anchorages—William 
Hi. Thomas, Henry H. Rogers, Cord Meyer, augustus C. 
Tyler, Charles Lane Poor, Maximilian Agassiz, Alfred C. 
Harrison, Henry C. Ward, William Lanman Bull, J. 
Harvey Ladew and Paul G. Thebaud. 


eRe 


SALes AND New Orpers.—Messrs. MacConnell & Cook 
have made the following transfers: The launch Queen 
Bess has been sold to Mr. W. C. Perkins, of Providence, 
R. I. Queen Bess is in Florida, and the new owner will 
take possession there for the Florida season, after which 
he will bring the yacht north. The gasolene launct: 
Osprey, owned by the commcdore of the Harlem Y. C., 
has been sold to Mr. Jacob Smith, of New Rochelle. The 
anxiliary Cape Cod catboat Lorraine, owned by Mr. E. WV. 
Rosemond, of New York city, has been sold to F. T. 
Buenzle. of the United States. Navy; also Onaway sold 
to Mr. William Roth, of New York city. 


H. de B. 








ae 
Officers of A. C. A., 1906. 


(Assumed office Oct. 1, 1905.) 
Commodore—H. Lansing Quick, Yonkers. N. Y. 
Secretary—William W. Crosby. Brighton Mills, Passaic. N. 
Treasurer—Frederic G. Mather, 164 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—W oolsey Carmalt, 82 Beaver St., New York. 

RKear-Commodore—Matthias Ohlmeyer, Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
128 Franklin St.. New York. ° 

Purser—George S. Morrisey, 73 Mercer St., New York: 

Executive Committee—William A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., 
Trenton, N. J.; Louis C Kretzmer, Seuere Building, New 
a Clifton T. Mitchell, 46 E. Sedgwick St., Germantown, 

a 


Board of Governors—Robert J. Wilkin, 211 Clinton St. Brooklvn. 
Racing Board—Daniel B. Goodsell, 36 Washington Sq., New York. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Henry R. Ford, 45 N. Division St., Buffalo,N.Y. 
Pap eeetare<Enaaee H. Demmiler, 526 Smithfield St., Pitts- 


onn. 


Purser—B. Irving Rouse, 981 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Commuttee—John S. Wright, 519 West Ave., Rochester, 
Y.; Lyman T. Coppins, 691 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y.; Jesse 


J. Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. 
Board of Governors—Charles P. Forbush, 164 Crescent Ave., 
Buffalo, N é 
Racing Board—Harry M. Stewart, 85 Main St., E. Rochester, N.Y. 
EASTERN DIVISION, 
Viee-Commodore—H. M. S. Aiken, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Kicar-Commodore—Frank S. Chase. Manchéster, N. H. 
Vurser—Edgar Ward, 112 Highland St., West Newton, Mass. 
l-xecutive mmittee—Daniel S. l’ratt, Jr., 178 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass.; Arthur G. Mather, 84 South St., Medford, 
Mass.; H. L. Backus, 472 Lowell St., Lawrence, Mass, 


Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S, Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
Herman D. Murphy, alternate. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—J. McDonald Mowat, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 
Rear-Commodore—James W. Sparrow, Toronto, Canada. 
lurser—Russell H. Britton, Gananoque, Ont., Canada. 

Lxecutive Committee—Charles E. [tritton Gananoque, Ont., Can. 
Toard of Governors—John N. MaeKendrick, Galt, Ont., Canada. 
Racing Board—J. McDonald Mowat, Kingston, Ont., Canada 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


Viee-Commodore—John A. Berkey, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rear-Commodore—Lucien Wulsin, The Baldwin Co., 142 West 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 

Purser—Wade Hampton Yardley, 49 Pioneer Press Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Executive anne abr H. Gardner, 149 Kennard St., Cleve- 
land, O.; Augustus W. Friese, The Journal, Chicago, Ill. 

Beard of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, I 


Racing Board—Frank B. Huntington, 90 Sheboygan St., Fond-du- © 


Lac. Wis. 
How to Join the A. C. A, 

“Application for membership shz!] be made to the Treasurer, 
F. G. Mather, 164 Fairfield Ave., ©*zmford, Conn., and shall be 
sccompanied by the recommendation of an active member and by 
the sum of two dollars, one dome =. entrance fee and one dollar 


as dues for the current year, tc ve refunded in case of nopn- 
election of the applicant.” 


A. C. A. Membership. 


MEMBERS PROPOSED. 


Central Division—C. T. Johnston, Oakmont, Pa., by 
Frank C. Demmler. 


Hille Fange and Gallery. 


Fixtures. 


NEW 








Feb. 12-17.—Grand Rapids, Mich—Indoor Twenty-two Caliber 
_ fesgve of the United States tournament. Chas. J. Otis, 
or. Sec’y. 


March 12-17.—New York.—One hundred shot indoor championship. 


Zettler Rifle Club. 


GrorcGe Scuiicnt, the veteran marksman, was high man in the 
100-shot match, held on the Zettler ranges in West Twenty-third 
street, New York city, Dec. 19, and W. A. Tewes made the best 
50-shot score, while the bullseye prize also went to Tewes. The 
result at 75ft., offhand: 


One-hundred-shot match: 
George Schlicht 
Owen Smith 






De TF PC Mebilig......00% 228 237 244 239 238 243 240 241 233 242—2 
ee tree 239 243 235 237 234 235 235 239 239 240—2366 
Fifty-shot match: 
DY: sh ie nh owns bobabepa seers eees>< sect 245 246 247 249—1236 
RE EN Cr cetead sei scroanecrenstagseann 243 245° 244 «246-1217 
S, EP MIE es hinwindkusto0uepececksasccneeul 241 238 238 238—1199 
C Zettler, Jr... 238 232 241 239—1193 
Ot Ee MR cn tatestnanesnssontsneoeuncseee 243 234 234 234—1190 
Louis Maurer 239 232 234 245—1185 
Ph. 2 Ma sascutkesbensdacdsvepescheee 233 240 241 237 232—1183 
SN IND. Sin isos bins asedbed pnsnsnncce 230 240 225 235 233—1163 
is SEL cavepessttecne stvresenegessosee 230 230 232 226 231—1149 
BE We NIN 6 in cnscnvncsasuconeeckevesaee 231 231 240 236—1134 
Bullseye target, degrees: 
W A Tewmesecccccsccccvecces 
* 2 ee 


Barney Zettler ... 
AP Loa anes 
og |S aa 





New York Central Schvetzen Corps. 


IT). ScHARNINGHAUS made the best score on the ring target in 
the shoot held Dec. 20, at 75ft., ofihand, while A. P. Fegert was 
high on the bullseye target, which calls for one shot on y- The 
scores in full follow: 

Ring. target, 20 shots: 












D Scharninghaus PE COREE... .tenkecksen 450 
H D Muller.......... a OEE, vss ésccpectscesen’ 431 
Be PES. coccccces " H A Ficke, Sr... 
EE Coe dencutase - [> SE: in cchebdccondsossed 
G A Viemeister ..47%6 1 M Leonard 
Chris Gerken ........... — H Roffmann 
Fee y D O Wiehrmann ... 
F W Wessel, Jr....... + H Von der Lieth 
BREED _BEOED coves cesses a epee erase 
se i osncees ind Be BP IR on ccexcscccckice 
Se Se Renes scommssaned 

Bullseye target, degrees: 
A P Fegert.. 33 G A Dettloff ..... 
C Ottmann .. D Scharninghaus 
J M Leonard.. F W Wessel, Jr. 
Chris Gerken D O Wiehrmann. 
Felix Kost .. H Von der Lieth. 
Jacob Hess...... H A Ficke, Sr.. 
G A Viemeister . --88% H D Schmidt... 
EE AP I cospuns ciara veh eet % PF EER - ns vosenny ceed 





New York City Schuetzen Corps. 


Tue weekly shoot was held Dec. 21 on the Zettler ranges in 
West Twenty-third street. The best two scores of 10 shots each 
at 75ft., offhand, follow: 





Aug. Kronsberg..... 242 238—480 L Gleichmann....... 218 213—431 

A § ee Pe 238 234—472 L Bentz ............. 21% 208—423 

R Busse ....... ...-230 240-470 L Schultze ......... 206 214—420 
Fuger ....... .-228 237—465 FE Stein .........000- 204 216—420 
Bendler ........ 224 239—483 H Kuhlmann 

R Schwanemann.....229 228—457 E Heldt ............. 

ay EE oo cugeceton 227 2 ee, Waeeenertee. 
Facklamm ... W Leonard 
TORE. ciccce PEL dn innes cet ore 

C Schroeder ... A Reilstein ... ose 

i: SS Ene cn hsexerhad 








Indoor .22 Caliber Rifle League. 


Granp Raprips, Mich., Dec. 23.—For your publication, I wish to 
report that the prize list for the League tournament, Feb. 12 to 17, 
will be made somewhat larger than first announced. 

The championship match will have twenty-five prizes, from $10 
to $100. The continuous match will have thirty-five prizes from 
two to seventy-five dollars, and the bullseye contest will have 
fifty cash awards from one. to fifty dollars. The honorary target 
event, which will be open to members only, has not been deter- 
mined beyond the fact that it shall be equally attractive for all 
prospective competitors. 


tion about Jan. 10. Cuas. J. Orrs, Cor. Sec’y 





Programmes will be ready for distribu-. 


’ 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


U. S. Government Ammunition Test 


Accuracy test of Krag-Jorgensen .30-Caliber Cartridges held at Springfield Armory by order of 

the Ordnance Department, United States Army. 
TESTED—Ammunition of all the American Manufacturers. 
CONDITIONS—10 and 20 shot targets, muzzle rest. 


10 and 20 shot targets, fixed rest. 


DISTANCE—1,000 yards. 


U. S. Cartridges excelled all others 





MANUFACTURED BY 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 


LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 


Agencies: 497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York 
+ ——_. -_. 2. 2 oo: eee ee ree 
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114-116 Market St., San Francisco 





= ° 
Grapsnooting. 
— ; 
If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Dec. 28.—Edgewater, N. J.—Palisade G. C. all-day shoot. A. A. 
Schoverling, Sec’y. - : 
Dec. 29.—Lakewood, N. J., G. C. all-day shoot. H. Ely Havens, 


Sec’y. 
1906. 

Jan. 1.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., G. C. all-day shoot. Wm. J. 
Perkins, Sec’y. 

Jan. 1.—-Brooklyn, L. I.—Bergen Beach G. C. tournament. H. W. 
Dreyer, Sec’y. 7 . 

Jan. 1.—Mount Kisco, N. Y., G. C., all-day shoot. A. Betti, Capt. 

Jan. 2.—Killarney, Man.—Live-bird championship of Canada. 

Jan. 16-19.—Hamilton, Ont., G. C. annual winter tournament. 
Ralph C. Ripley, Sec’y. " 

Jan. 17.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., G. C. annual tournament. A. L. 
Traver, Capt. 7 

Jan, 22-27.—Brenham, Tex.—Sunny South Handicap; $1,500 added 
for amateurs. Alf. Gardiner, Mgr. : 

Jan. 25.—Edgewater, N. J.—All-day tournament of the Palisade 

“ G. C.; $50 added. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr., 2 Murray street, 
New York City. 

Feb. 22.—Brooklyn, N. Y., G. C. all-day tournament. A. A. 
Schoverling, Mer. a 

March 14-16.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association annual tourna- 
ment. C. W. Budd, Sec’y. 

May 16-17.—Auburn, N. Y., tournament. Knox & Knapp, Mgrs. 

May 24-25.—Montreal, Can.—Canadian Indians’ first annual tour- 
nament. Thomas A. Duff, High Scribe. 

lune 12-14.—Fairmont, W. Va.—Tenth annual tournament of the 

~ "West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices 
of Fairmont Gun Club; $1,000 added to purses. E. H. Taylor, 
Mer.; Ed. O. Bower, Sec’y-Treas. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 








The Palisade Gun Club announce a shoot to be held on their 
grounds at Edgewater, N. J., Jan. 25. 


R 
The club house of the Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Gun Club, was 
robbed of many articles of value last week. 


* 

The Secretary, H. Ely Havens, informs us that the Lakewood, 
N. J., Gun Club has fixed on Dec. 29 as the date for an all-day 
shoot. 

R 

The Montclair, N. J., Gun Club will hold a shoot on Dec. 30, at 
which the Western artists, Messrs. Fred Gilbert and W. H. Heer 
are announced to appear. 

- 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. M. Foord spent last week in Brooklyn, the 
cuests of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. R. Elliott. So we are informed 
by our esteemed correspondent “A Social Tramp.” 


8 
In the Philadelphia Shocters’ League series, Dec. 23, Meadow 
Springs defeated S. S. Whites, 214 to 207; Clearview defeated 
Florists, 209 to 188; Highland defeated Merchantville, 197 to 149; 
Lansdale defeated Media, 213 to 187. 
a 


There is brewing a State contest between teams of Maryland 
and Delaware. If Perryman ‘can suffocate all attempts at deser- 
tion in this contest, if happily: it'is arranged, Delaware will have 
the struggle of its life, in a trapshooting sense. 

s- 

In the second contest between teams of Perryman and Baltimore 
Shooting Association, the former won by a score of 669 to 590. 
Chere were seventeen men to.each team. Each man shot at 50 
targets. Messrs. Banks and Richardson, of Perryman, scored 48 


Zz 
In the weekly shoot, at the Point Breeze race track, Philadelphia, 
Pa., last Saturday, there were ten contestants in the event at 10 
irds, $5, handicap, of whom three, McDonald, Churchill and 
\iman, scored 9 and were high, Two 5bird sweepstakes were 
also shot, 


ach and were high. 


The Poughkeepsie Gun Club has arranged a programme of ten 
events for their tournament to be held on Jan. 1. The totals are 
180 targets, entrance $13.60. Shooting will commence at 11 o’clock. 


The next contest for the championship of Delaware is set for 
New Year’s Day. Mr. A. B. Richardson, of Dover, is the holder. 
Mr. Edward Banks, of Wilmington, Del., is the challenger. It is 
difficult to wear a championship halo in Delaware without soon 
having it jammed or smashed. 


Mr. E. C. Griffith, of Pascoag, R. I., was high average at the 
third weekly shoot of the season, at Wellington, Mass., on 
Wednesday of last week. Mrs. W. K. Park, wife of Mr. Will K. 
Park, the able editor of Sporting Life, was a visitor, and dis- 
played her usual ability by breaking over 40 straight and scoring 
over 9% out of 100. Dr. Gleason scored 99 out of his first 100 shot 
at, but in the sweepstakes averaged 96 per cent. Mr. Griffith 
scored 97 out of his 100. In the 100-target match the scores were: 
Griffith 97, Gleason 96, Roy 93, Smith 88, Wheeler 84, Rule 92, 
Temby 79, Kirkwood 96, Mrs. Park 93, Frank 94, Jordan 89, Burns 
82, Craighton 55, Webster 25. Capt. O. R. Dickey’s winter shoots, 
held on Wednesdays, are popular and well patronized. The next 
regular shoot will be held on Jan. 3. 


ae 

At a shoot held in honor of the distinguished visitor, Mr. Fred 
Gilbert, who is famous as an orator with shotgun skill as a mere 
incident, some high scores were recorded. Nothing otherwise was 
to be expected, for, besides the famous Mr. Gilbert, there were 
the famous Messrs. Squier, Banks, Skelly, Foord, Richardson, 
DuPont, German, McKelvey, and others. Messrs. Gilbert and 
Squier tied for high average on 95. Messrs. Banks and Richard- 
son were second with 92. Mr. Skelly was third with 91. A 
notable feature of the shoot was a squad performance. The mem- 
bers were Messrs. Gilbert, Squier, Richardson, Banks and Ger- 
man. They broke 74 out of 75. The goose-egg being the personal 
belonging of Mr. Gilbert, concerning which there were many 
solicitous inquiries as to the manner in which he did it. These 
happenings were at Wilmington, Del. 

BERNARD WATERS. 


Hood Waters Wios Turkeys. 


BaLTiImoRE, Md.—The West Arlington Gun Club held a handi- 
cap shoot for turkeys at its new grounds, Hayward avenue, near 
the Reistertown road. Saturday afternoon, Dec. 23. ‘here were 
eleven shcoters, and five events; four at 15 targets and one at 10. 
Hood Waters won high honors, and three turkeys, running 30 
straight in the first two events. 

The first event was at l6yds., the winner being handicapped 2yds. 
for each victory. The second event Waters shot from 18yds. and 
won. The third from 20yds. and was high with 13. The fourth 
and fifth events he shot from 22yds. 

Capt. Malone had evidently not recovered from the “licking” 
the Perryman boys gave his “team,” as his feet seemed glued to 
the 16yd. mark. 

The West Arlington Gun Club is a new organization, and .or 
young shooters made a good showing. The scores: 









Events: 133 €S& Events: 12345 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 10 Targets: 15 15 15 15 10 
WEES ccccccsccce 15151310 6 Sampson ......... 11 11 12 10 10 
France ... o Ee ae Be Oh DB WRGIRIRG ccc cccnccs ll 81214 7 
Chat v.00 ee 0 WOME cccudeccase. ca 055 3 
ON Joke |. SS Ra a ae 
Jas Malone . i i tat DN “pcawdecccaen o6. a0. 46.0e 7 
C Malone 712 8 


Sheepshead Bay Gun Club. 


SHEEPSHEAD Bay, L. I., Dec. 21.—A few shooters participated in 
the different events. 









Events: 1234 Events: 1234 
Targets: 10 15 15 15 Targets: 10 15 15 15 
DIED: icc ccereses Me CANE ecscclcassccues bs is. 
Williamson .......... 814... 10 
Club shoot; all withdrew in favor of Montanus. 
pS a ee 23 Cooper, 
Williamson, 8........... --20 Sweeney 
Dreyer, a Gesu --16 Lafayette 
Be VOCTNIAE, Gus cccccss 
Prize events, 15 targets, handicap: 
DEGGIE. 2c cgegecetevess 22 it a RN, pon ctietiraniaacetnaie 21 25 14 
Williamson ..... i I SNE, wccanzeccawxcns 1714.. 
REE panescacen +56 ME: EEE cwinavccsecsanes Sxeo« 


WEEE | Bipedéoccotssae 24 23 12 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tue following scores were made in regular competition by mem- 
bers of this Association at Four-Mile House, Reading road, Dec. 
17. Conditions, 200yds., offhand, at the Standard American target. 
kcberts was champion for the day with a score of 84. The day 
was ill-fitted for the making of good scores, it being murky and 
dark the whole day. The scores: 


Roberts. scccocecse 84 84 82 80 80 Hofer ............. 81 78 75 75 73 
PRYBE -cccdcoccccce 84 83 83.82 82 Freitag . 
Hasenzahl ........ $4 82 82 8282 Dru 


_A turkey shoot will be given on Dec. 31, to which all are in- 
vited. Pool shooting for amateurs and experts separately. Rest 
and offhand. 





Mentclaie Gun Club. 


Monrcrair, N. J., Dec. 28.—The handicaps apply only in event 
2. Owing probably to bad weather to-day, only eight men were 
in attendance at the monthly shoot for the silver cup. The best 
scores were made in event 1, which was for practice. Bush and 
Boxall each broke 24 out of a possible 25. 

In event 2, the cup event, 50 targets, handicap, Bush made the 
best net score, breaking 40 out of 50, but Boxall, with his handi- 
cap of 4 added birds, made a score of 43, and was declared the 
winner for the month. 

Event 3 was won by Cockefair with 22 net to his credit. 

The club hold a silver shoot on the afternon of the 30th, at 
which time Mr. Wm. H. Heer, of Concordia, Kans., will shoot 
with the club. 


Events: 123 Events: 722 

Targets: 25 50 25 Targets: 25 50 25 
. a ferepeeer errr re PO ae ae rrr 24 43 19 
TS Svwcsdncdosaweena 24 4019 Winslow, 4 . 16 42 18 
, et ee 23 38... Moffett, 4 ..... 18 40 16 
Cocheleia, © ss .cccccs ese 18 39 22 Holloway, 6 11 32. 





Dec. 25.—Some seventeen men were present to-day at the silver 
shoot of the club, seven events being run off. Events 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 5 were for silver prizes, there being three prizes each in 
events 1 to 4, and two prizes in event 5. Winners of prizes in 
events 1 to 4 were penalized in event 5, the winner of a first prize 
losing 2 points and the winner of a second prize losing one point 
in the fifth event. Ties to be shot off in following event. 

Messrs. Boxall, Beck, and Cockefair won first prizes; Messrs. 
Moffett, Bush, Force, and Boxall second prizes, and Messrs. Bush, 
atten, Soverel and Moffett third prizes. Boxall was also winner 
of the prize for general high average, a box of cigars. Events 
6 and 7 were for practice only. 


Events: 








12346567 Events: 1234667 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 25 15 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 25 15 
Moffett ..... S66 CS TS. Wemee as cdccs 6676 812.. 
BOE sivecnes 7 8 7 6 71811 P Cockefair. 6 5 8 5 81812 
ND Sid aas 9 9 5 8 915 9 Davenport SS Duc ose ve 
Winslow .... 6 9 4 7 618.. Canfield ae a ae wake ee a 
Holloway .. 6 6 8 6 2 9.. McDonough. 7 5 6 7...... 
Batten - as SS. ee Oe  Gaecccee caus ee aihon 
Bush ..... oS © OEP us. - oe ae. «5. 2cee ca 5c ee 
Soverel 465 5 T  COMGRRE. 55 ce: Sen eee 

E. Winstow, Sec’y. 


Wawaset Gun Club. 


WiLmMINGTon, Del., Dec. 18—The shoot was held in honor of 
the renowned champion, Mr. Fred Gilbert. The programme had 
a total of 100 targets for the six events, divided into four 15s and 
two 20s. Mr. Luther J. Squier and F. Gilbert tied on 95 for high 
average, a feat of which Mr. Squier may justly feel proud. r. 
A. B. Richardson, of Dover, champion of Eelaeiare. and Mr. Ed. 
Banks, ex-champion of that State, tied on 92 for second high 
average. Mr. James T. Skelly was third with 91. Mr. Wm. M. 
Foord was not in his usual good form. The scores follow: 


Events: 3 4 6 6 = Shot 
Targets: § 2 


ei 5 15 20 15 15 20 at. Broke. 
SR ns whacievdeswntnamyuauns 4 2 14 15 18 100 95 
CMIMEOE  cacsnsenedevenswedeseact 5 15 18 15 14 18 100 95 
Richardson 20 15 13 20 100 92 
RAND on < opacinasenenes 3 13 17 15 14 20 100 92 
ea ee 18 15 12 16 100 89 
ee 19 11 14 19 100 91 
BOE 66 scqe awh ntendedacetnnnns 3 15 17 14 13 16 100 88 
SORE kde cixaarndes 4 16 14 14 15 100 

| ERR 213 17 11 12 17 100 
McHugh : 216 13 14 14 100 
McKelvey 19 14 ll 16 100 
Armstrong 1410 9 il 100 





Baldwin ...... we 21411 9 14 100 
Lobb aaah dei ‘ 


82 
82 
81 
83 
65 
1 
80 
1 86109 77 
oa 23 
46 
32 
89 
20 
43 
37 
19 


2 13 00 
Ae Se ea ie VB Bb Bb YB is 10 
McDowell D Ade 50 
PEED Ridden sanhutuadatomaneAtdien cs 10 13 70 
a eee am 8 12 70 
Foord ...... 2 & ; ll 20 100 
Grubb ...... eta So 30 
Raven ...... aa 10 19 50 
NING hh bike cinadidncchsauuiditaimsuans, ak ga: tha ll 15 50 
Robinson 





Northern Kentucky Gun Club. 


Bevievueg, Ky., Dec. 17.—The shoot of Dec. 17 was attended 
only by Alfred Gowling and a few others, as the snow and slush 
made it so disagreeable under foot. Their scores have not been 
rogenees to the ory : 

ince the organizing of this club by some of the leading citizens 
of this vicinity, it has at this date become ver popular in this 
vicinity. A great number have already joined. Others have given 
their signatures, to join at a-date later on. This club has been 
very prosperous for this.time of the year. But it accounts for 
itself, as we know this club has got the proper pushers behind it. 

On Dec. 9 there was an average attendance, with some new faces 

resent at the club grounds, Newport, Ky., known as the East 
Newport Ball Park, on St. Thomas Car Line, twenty minutes’ ride 
from Fountain Square, Cincinnati, O. The participants had to be 
content with 5 degrees below freezing weather, which made 
matters uncomfortable. Capt. Gowling carried oft high honors 
Those at the shoot were as follows: : 







Shot at. Broke. Ss 

A. Gowllng: .<is-cs<e 50 48~—s«Back poe gt Beate: 
Cunningham ....... 50 35 i 36 
eee ose 30 Furhman 39 
Dameron , ee are ae 50 29 
Meyers 33 Kosters . 50 43 
Young .... 37 Emig . --. 50 27 
Riley .:...: , ey ae ae: 50 40 
Fostner ... 32 





Gro. W. Frost, Sec’y. 
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WESTERN TRAP. 
At Butte. 


Butte, Mont., Dec. 14.—Some of the finest ing ever wit- 
nessed in this Western mountainous country was t of the 
members of the gun club when they met yesterday to contest for 
the powder trophy and the Confarr medal. 

The best shooting was done by Nickey, who made the record 
by the remarkable score of 190 straight. This was made in four 
events of 26 each, and gives him just that many points to his 
credit on the cup. . 

Besides this, some quite phenomenal sh was done during 
the afternoon by others. r. Confarr was on his mettle, getting 
.a on the medal and other trophies with top-notch scores. He 
made 2% straight three times, but fell away to 22 the last time up. 
This man Smith, who is the secretary, and mainstay in holdin 
the club up to its present standard, made 24 three times and 
once. Now where can you find three men, East or West, who 
will excel these scores? 

Besides the abové, Confarr won both the Twohy and the 
medal that he himself gave to the club. The Twohy medal contest 
is at 25 singles, and the Confarr medal at 15 singles and 5 pairs. 

The day was perfect for the sport, there being no wind and the 
sky was overcast. This accounts for the high scores in part, yet 
it is time that the shooting world should awaken to the_facts 
regarding perfect shooting. The men were at their best. Shoot- 
ing men are apt to forget the men and give all the credit to the 
gun, shell and powder, when in fact, it is the “man behind the 
gun” that does the scoring; proper gun inting beats all other 
theories. Hence it was the combination of eye, nerve and trigger 
finger that caused these most excellent scores to be recorded. 

Medal shoot: 


Targets: 
Mathewson 
Nell 
Drumgoole 





Now, honestly, did you ever read of such scores by club mem- 
bers at a home shoot? There were eighteen straight 25s, twelve 
24s and many 23s. Suppose, for instance, that some other club 
shoot the same scores and see how they will compare. 

For the Twohy medal: Confarr 25, Nell 19, Matthewson 19, 
Drumgoole 17, Carson 24, Nickey 22, Smith 21, McGivern 22, 
Morley 23, Goddard 23. 

For the Confarr medal: Confarr 23, Drumgoole 20, Matthewson 
19, McGivern 21, Carson 21, Morley 19. 


Massillon Guo Club. 


Mr. F. A. Brown won the Massillon, O., Gun Club trophy, a 
fine silver cup, which was decided at the shoot held here Dec. 15. 
This shoot has been running two years, and has been conducted 
under the handicap system. Mr. Brown, the winner was allowed 
50 per cent., and when the final score was made, his shooting 
average was 592-3. Roger Taylor was second with 67 per cent. 
In the last shoot, Dr. Carr made 64, Murrells 59, Koontz 67, 
Jones 71, Cabbutt 84, D. Reed 70.5, Taylor 67, Smith 83, Becker 
72, Portmann 46, Waters 58, McLain 65, Merrill 69. 

At 25 targets, D. Reed, Sr., 18, Brown 18, McLain 14, Carr 20, 


Murrells 18, Beck 11. 
Ohio Notes. 


A numBer of Dayton sportsmen visited Lewisburg on Dec. 18 to 
witness an elk hunt in Uncle Joe Wilson’s park, and the victim 
was a big buck elk of his herd. Greenville epicures are to enjoy 
a feast on elk steaks on Christmas. 

Wm. Orth, of Dayton, received a black bear pas 3001bs. on 
Dec. 18, and displayed it, with the carcases of twenty deer, at his 
place on West Third street. The bear was a present from James 
McCrainor, of Fort Williams, Temagami, Ontario. 

A. F. Kempert, a Dayton sportsman, is in the South with a party 
of friends. He wrote that he killed two deer which were running 
side by side. 

M. J. Schwind has accepted Ed. Rike’s defi, and the 100-target 
match will be shot on the N. C. R. grounds ar Dayton. e 
lists are open to any Dayton shooter who has $10 worth of con- 
fidence in his ability to defeat the two named. Rolla Heikes will 
not enter. 

The Goshen Gun Club proposes to send a team to do up the 
Cincinnati boys on New Year's Day. Some of the Goshenites are 
good shots and they may be able to do the trick. 

The turkey shoot held at Mason under the management of W. 
Randall and De Wise on Dec. 21 was an enjoyable affair, though 
not so well attended as had been expected. Several of the Cin- 
cinnati shooters were on hand and helped Gambell carry home the 
24lb. turkey he won. 

The officers of the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, Dayton, held a 
meeting on Dec. 21, and it was decided to give an elaborate 
banquet in connection with the annual meeting, which will be 
held the latter part of January for the election of officers. The 
club has just closed a very prosperous year, and will soon be 
making plans for the coming season, which opens in March. 


Alert Gun Club, 


Tue Alert Gun Club, of Phillipsburg, N. J., held Dec. 20, the 
largest tournament ever held in this section, and was attended by 
not only two squads of the best professionals in the world, but by 
the best amateurs from different clubs in this State as well as 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

At the Alert Gun Club first holiday tournament, Messrs. Gilbert 
and Heer ti¢ for high professional average; Schlicher for high 
amateur averaire. 

The weather man was good to us, and gave us one of the finest 

days that could be manufactured by him for this season of the 
year. 
" The management used every means in their power to make this 
tournament cne that would be remembered by all shooters who at- 
tended, and believe that every shooter left the grounds with the 
feeling that they were well taken care of. 

As can be noted from the scores below, forty-two shooters par- 
ticipated in the shoot. Six thousand targets were thrown during 
the day, and everybody was off the grounds before 5 o'clock, 
showing that with one Leggett trap in use, the management had 
everyihing in good working order to —— the events, which 
wére twelve in number and amounted to 180 targets in all. 

The Dutch lunch which was served to the shooters seemed to 
be very much appreciated by all. i 

Messrs. Gilbert and Heer gave one of the finest exhibitions of 
target smashing ever seen in this section, and at the end of the 
twelfth event it was seen that each man had lost only 8 targets. 
Closely following up these two men came J. A. R. Elliott with 11 
misses, and next to him came Luther Squier with 17 misses. 
Messrs. Apgar, Glover, Welles, Butler, T. H. Keller, Jr. (the 
balance of the professionals with us), while they did not shoot 
up to their standard, still with their many pranks and talks to 
the shooters, made themselves not only agreeable, but made 
friends who will remember them and their goods for many days 
to come. 

As to amateurs, we had them of the right sort, and from mary 
different places, such as Allentown, Bethlehem, Bangor, Pen 
Argyl and Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania; Pattenburg, lainfield, 
Round Brook, Newark, Trenton, Riegelsville and Jersey City, in 
New Jersey; and also Brooklyn and New York City. | : 

Mr. Howard Schlicher, of Allentown, Pa., took with him the 
honor of first amateur average. Mr. Kelly, of New York, took 
the, second amateur average, and, Mr. J F. Pleiss and ©. F. 
Markley, of Easton, Pa., divided far. third amateur average. 

Mr. Hamlin, manager E. I. DuPont Co.; of Philadelphia, Pa., 
arrived on the grounds too late to do much shooting. .He com- 
plimented the club fot only on the beautiful shooting grounds, but 
cn ‘the way in which this shoot was conducted, and the large 
number of participants in same. 

The fdllowing are the scores: 








Events 12345678 9112 
Targets 10 1 20 15 10 26 15 200 15 1016 Broke 
Ellictt 10 15 1812 82315 2001015 914 169 
cnc Luetebiics nee eee BES ELeaS 814012 172 
Apger . oeue 10 21 12 8121011 14 
Gilbert 9 16 19 15 10 24.12 201015 914 172 
Sqvfier 91119 14 9 22141910131013 163 
Pai je TERE BEE IES 
T H Keller, Jr 

PE *.ssssudascnubiotnes 1 4044 4b 30 19 91 $3 155 
0 SE SRS EE 8111314 718 $18 916 610 128 
Piercy . SRITH 8DHBL SHWE WO 
Gano Si8iSll $WwWis $18 OM 169 
E F Markley............. - 10141914 SBwWIT 9wwWu 16 








10121914 82415181014 813 166 

81113 8 6211219 710 910 MA 

10 13 2014 9221417 814 914 164 

9131715 9241519101410 14 = 168- 

9151814 8201518 $12 715 160 

9141612 8201217 712 613 14 

6 91210 7424-6 9 $13 120 

8121414 9211115 910 710 140 

8141813 8211117 713 612 147 

5 91712 61611141012 4 7 123 

6 91713 8231115 610 813 138 

Se Moccchatessvestes B.D is 9s’ us en ineh bale cel il 16> 
SO ES occvereevsecens 8121711 9171010 612.... 112 
Be A Rss scccctonsceens 10 14 16 13 8201216 912 713 150 
tie con teki ses on * belies Berets a oe, OER 40 
TEIOUEEO Se lek oosiéveteas POE ee. Peles ab iie ae bs oe 72 
ae ov acheduee “Sp 00 16512 9251218 813.... 112 
5. CORR eects oo ce deevetWe ce oe 167821 914 6.... 92 
SUES | snc esses beibs veces ES UE hs Sp -dh adatd as <> 66 23 
fg OO ERR ee 8 7161212 410.... 6 
SENS. UNGeEe eve Ab eebetee do ch bs. co akwe MULES Tol 2s ope op 17 
SOU scoees =. 2 14 
Somers Stee. ook op 25 
W H Maurer +s of oe 30 
Francotte ae: Ee 60 se 34 
Housman Die. oe 22 
Richards . 1610 710 33 
Hellyer .......:.... - $4 Til 41 
BEER. “osksc ccveuts - 613 6 8 33 
Kendig ree” ee 15 


You should see the Jerseyites eat sauerkraut and pork. 

We had doctors on hand in case of accidents—Dr. Lucky, Plain- 
field, N. J., and Dr. Matthews, of Trenton, N. J.—both shot 
through programme. 

The motto of our club is, “If we treat yauwsright, tell others; if 
we don’t, tell us.” 

Mr. Geo. Piercy seemed to be at home with Pleiss—both Ger- 
man. They seemed to have the floor most of the time when 
speaking in their favorite tongue. E. F. Marxiey, Chairman. 


Perryman Outshoots B. S. A. 


Battimore, Md.—Perryman also 
through Banks and Richardson. 
“We may live without poetry, music and art, 
We may live without conscience, we may live without heart,” 
We may live without banquets, clubs and such fun, 
But no civilized man can live minus a gun.” 


The theory that “home ground” has its advantages, was set 
aside Wednesday, when the Perryman (Md.) Gun Club defeated 
the Baltimore Shooting Association for a second time in a team 
match at the B. S. A. traps. 

There were seventeen men on cach side. The score was 669°to 
5%. Perryman, in addition to carrying off the match, also took 
individual honor of high gun, Banks and Richardson_ each 
scoring 48; while Chew was high for the Baltimore team with 45. 
The race was at 50 targets a man. Promptly at the appointed time 
( P.M.) Malone called squad 1, and there was a buzz of excite- 
ment as the men took their places. The scores: 


won the high gun honor 














P.G.C. 
Waters EGR ccnescscee ..48 
Chew NED: scupssdedesoveseuncnh 45 
DERE. sconcvetcessisvocnse 2 DENG nncncecsesepenae 39 
J R Malone...............36 DEO. ccsecicconsceet 4h 
OS Pee 31 EERE cctubisiovevsbcosel 46 
DOROROR  cvcscceseccesones 36 PUREED  cavtoncccssvccceps 42 
DD: ceccnehpetdarsrd sett 2 ee rer 37 
EEE capchsctseseeunteee 41 i SE wsssecscucnsd 30 
SEGUE” coeccccbocccceseocs 31 
. 36 SM ohevocvecconecds 37 
PINE ccccpesnsnveovuen 38 EPO BERVOR. coccccccncessoes 39 
BEND pivestsccestesns . 38 McCommons .. ..40 
Silver King........... .30 IL. Towner ... 37 
CREEE < cavancvccucocsses 21 Baldwin .-41 
SD och sent n none 24 WEEE, csccghinseccicetesen 36 
OE 37 ENED . censedposocoenesese’ 34 
REUUUEED . sinacecnececdon 15—590 Chapman ................- 39—669 


There were two extra events, 25 targets each; first extra before 
the team match; second extra after. he scores: 

First extra: Banks 21, German 22, McKelvey 17, Cord 19, 
Morgan 17, Mitchell 15, Waters 22, Turner 17 . Mitchell 20, 
De Haven 29, Sutton 15, Dixon 16, Cottman 16, Bowen 22, Moxle 

France 19, Foord 22, 


19, Sparks 19, Malone 22, Sampson 17, 
McHugh 17. 

Second extra: Foord 17, German 23, Banks 21, McHugh 16, 
France 15, Sampson 15, Waters 20, Mordecai 19, Moxley 19, C. 
Malone 21. 

Malone’s team was handicapped in several ways. The day was 
“cold and dark and dreary,” and some of Balfiore’s best shoot- 
ers, who promised to join the team, failed at the last minute: to 
materialize. Substitutes were taken from the men at the club, 
they admitting that they could not make a creditable score; but 
“the spirit was willing,” their hearts in the right place, and for 
a effort the seal of approval was placed on their brows for 
ire. 

The prettiest shooting was done by Mr. Edward Banks, Although 
the targets were not rotating well, he centered every bird. 

One of the visiting sportsmen suggested having a shoot in front 
of the decors of some of the “‘stay at homes,” to see if they would 
have energy and interest enone to watch the event from their 
windows, where the temperature was 72 and it would not be 
necessary to leave the depths of a Morris chair, 

The little village of Perryman seems to be able to supply more 
sheoters from “long range” than Baltimore can, with a popula- 
tion of over half a million, and the club grounds only thirty 
minutes’ ride from the center of the city. 

A State shoot, ten-man teams, Maryland vs. Delaware, is con- 
templated. Date not yet arranged. 

A Soctat Tramp. 


The Ssnay South Handicap. 


Brenuam, Texas, Dec. 18.—The Sunny South Handicap, to be 
held here Jan. 22 to 27, promises to be a great success, and the 
largest attended shoot ever held in the South. Since the dates 
were announced, many shooterss have been heard from, asking 
for. programmes, and advising that they would be present. Shoot- 
ers are expected from every State and Territory in the Union, also 
a number have written from Canada, stating that it is their 
ititentions to be present. The large amount of cash that we are 
adding to this shoot is enough to justify shooters to attend from 
a long distance. We fully expect to have 200 entries, and wilkzbe 
fully prepared to handle them, and shoot off the programme in 
rapid order. We will have five automatic traps in use, and squad 
hustlers that will keep things moving in the proper shape. There 
will be $1,500 in cash added for the amateurs, besides high aver- 
age moneys for the professionals. All shooting willl be from the 
léyd. mark, with the exception of one open event, the Sunny 
South Handicap, at 100 targets, which will be a handicap and the 
only epen event, the balance of shoot the professionals will shoot 
for the price of targets only. We are enlarging our club house, 
and everything will be in shape to keep the boys dry and warm 
in case of bad weather, nothing will be left undone that wilt add 
to the pleasure and comfort of the attendance. The. office wilt be 
im charge of our wee cashier, Mr. Fred W. Martin, who- is 
4yell-known to the shooters over the country, and is truly-an 
cepert in this line. Everybody knows when they see Fred in the 
office that things will go all right there, and that they can.get 
what is coming to them promptly at the close a a ‘day's 


prégramme. 

Se Jan. 29, 30, 31, there wilf be a three-day shoot at Bay City, 

with $300 cash added, at the close of which a big duck hunt is the 
programme, and there are plenty of ducks there, and the boys can 
shoot until their guns are hot. : ‘ , 
.- Following this, on Feb. 6, 7, 8, will be the Grand Southern 
shoot at Houston, with $500 cash added, making a complete circuit. 
A speciat train will leave Brenham Sunday morsing after the 
close of the Sunny South Handicap, and take the boys over to 
Bay City, and the railroad fare will not be over $2 for the oc- 
casion. 

There will be something doing in the Lome Star State, and 
everybody who attends these shoots will be given a good time. 

Programmes of the three shoots will be ready i in a few days, and 
can be had by addressing Alf. Gardiner, Brenham, Texas. 

Sunny Sours. 


i noble art of flinching is discussed on our editorial page 
to-day. 
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clefns out powder residue. Lubricates, never s; 2oz. bottle, 10c. 
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The Effect of Shot Striking Game. 
In connection with the experiments which are 


a 
in the Field on the patterns resulting from the emp! of 
different charges, I have been requested to state from anatomical 


considerations the effects of shot striking game in different 
Taking the diagram of the pheasant, in which the left le is 
shown, effective shots may be indicated as occurring in the brain 
(A), or upper part of the back of the head, a shot in the brain 
necessarily acting instantaneously. The same would occur from a 
shot which injured the opinal column in the neck (B). A ie 
shot in the under part o' 


the neck (C), especially when near 





head, may wound one of the large blood vessels, either artery or 
vein, and the blood may be poured into the windpipe, which may 
be wounded at the same time by the same shot, In this case 
suffocation ensues, and the result is a towering bird, a phenom- 
enon which never occurs after a shot in the brain, as is often 
erroneously imagined. Coming to the anterior part of the bod 

(D), a shot can be effective or not, according to its force an 

position. If it is sufficiently powerful and in the right direction 
to wound the heart or any of the very large blood vessels, it may 
be effective, but a shot in the side of the body, passing into the 
large pectoral muscles which move the wings, would, unless it 
had power to pass into the interior of the body, be quite in- 
effective in stopping the bird. The upper part of the body, region 
D, is less effectively ag ee than the lower, and consequently a 
shot may pass into the body when the wing is raised and wound 
the larger blood vessels, arteries or veins, and thus cause a 
rapidly tatal injury. A shot striking the hinder part of the body 
would probably penetrate into the leg (E)—that is to say, the part 


from the knee to the hock—or into the still more fleshy thigh, be- 
tween the knee and the body. In either case the fight of the 
bird would not be impeded, nor would the bird be p by a 
single shot passing into the intestines from the side. far as 


regards stopping the flight of the bird, wounds in the wings are of 
great importance. There are three sections of the wing, each with 
their appropriate bones. That nearest the body (F) contains the 
humerus (F), corresponding to the upper arm bone in man, and 
a single shot striking it and breaking the bone would instantly 
arrest the power of hight, although the tertiary feathers arising 
from that part of the wing are not of great importance, but the 
whole structure of the wing would be put out of action by the 
breaking of the upper bone. The second joint of the wing from 
what may be termed the elbow to the pinion (G) is the part that 
carries what are termed by ornithologists the secondary flight 
feathers, those which axe visible when the wing is closed. If the 
bones (the ulna and radius) be broken the wing is also incapable 
of use, and the bird must fall. The extreme Cones of the wing 
from the pinion to its, extremity (H) carry the large primary 
feathers, which are most important in flight, so that the fracture 
of the bones in that portion by a single pellet, would cause in- 
equality in the wings, and the bird necessarily falls. 

In ground game the vital parts are similarly located. A shot 
in the brain is instantaneously fatal, and as a quadruped pro- 
ceeds by the action of the hindlegs, any injury to the nervous 
system in the spinal cord must necessarily destroy its power 
of motion. The organs in the chest are much legs protected 
than they are in the bird, inasmuch as the pectoral muscles are of 
much smaller size, and the heart, lungs, and large hlood vessels 
are necessarily more exposed to injury. The digestive organs, the 
liver, stomach and intestines, fill by far the larger portion of the 
cavity of the y. These may be severely infeed by shot, but 
without the effect of being immédiately fatal, so that the rabbit 
may pursue its course with many shots in the abdomen. Any 
fracture of either of the bones of the four limbs is necessarily 
destructive to its power, of rapid motion, and it is evident that the 
vital parts are those situated in the head and anterior portion of 
the body. As these animals are frequently shot at when running 
—~ from sportsmen, a shot or two going itno the large muscles 
of the hinder limbs would not stop the progress of the animal 
unless the bones were broken, whereas a single shot goin 
the head, the spinal cord, or the anterior portion of the 
as to wound the heart, or large blood vessels, would be effective. 
It often happens with all kinds of game birds, and more particu- 
larly with rabbits, that a shot which will eventually produce fatal 
results is not immediately effective. A rabbit will drag itself 
aleng the ground for many yards when severely wounded, and will 
escape into its hole. A pheasant in the same way will frequently 
fall to the ground and yet resume its flight and get away. In- 
stantly disabling shots are those which affect the brain, spinal 
cord, the heart and larger arteries, or fracture the bones of the 
wings, or cause towering by suffocation from the blood flowing 
into the lungs. It is probable that in the majority of instances 
the employment of large shot, which penetrates deéper and with 
greater force, would be more effective in producing rapidly fatal 
efiects than a larger number of smaller pellets. 

it must, of course, be understood that the shooter is not in a 
position to exercise any discretion as to the partiqular part of a 
bird or animal’s body which his pellets will strike. On the other 
hand, it is quite possible that the facts here given may assist in- 
showing the approximate number of — with which game 
should be struck in order that one of them at least shall reach a 
spot where it may be effective—W. B. 
(London). 
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Tegetmeier in Field 





At Wellington. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Dec. 20.—The third of the regular Wednes- 
day afternoon shoots on grounds of the Boston Shooting Asso- 
ciation was held on above date, the weather being fine. There 
was a good attendance and some fine scores were made in the 
100-bird match. Griffith was high with 97; Gleason, second, % 
Roy, third, 93; Rule, fourth, 92. Scores: 





Events: i =: ee me 
Targets: 10 20 20 20 20 20 Broke. 
GETTAA .. cc cnccscccsvesccesscccccccsnes 9 19 20 20 2 18 106 
MER” Se cpevebactcccuescnsaveshcceys 10 20 19 20 20 17 106 
ROY  occccccccccccccvccccccecccacccccees 9 18 19 17 2 19 102 
BMI” oo cccccscnccvescsovccscnscosecses 9 20 17 19 18 15 98 
ED . inbcPainset vapascoensunenssuee’ 9 16 18 17 18 16 93 
SEED *‘gehswacacascnennss obenbendaaie aka 10 17 17 20 19 19 «6102 
Tamby ........cccccccccsccccccccccscses 717 15 1 16 16 86 
ELT Gibades scsces ances nepeaveende 10 20 19 18 20 19 106 
Mrs Park ..........sssscsccerccevecece 10 20 19 19 17 18 18 
EE (cul snskepsowsiworecbenubeccamies 10 19 19 19 18 18 104 
DE cL pcchsbecehwesieessunsaeacne 6 15 16 16 13 .. 66 
Bartlett § 10 9 12 8 a 48 
ordan 8 19. 18 17 18 15 95. 
. ‘snbinskswtss depesehswcerences 7a 2 me 74 
BPRS cocvecesecsvevvccscvacncsocecnces 7 17 17 16 17 16 89 
RMU © “pasccenccccvonsscvesapssnense 410 10 12 it 8 55 
DEE: Kthahapeteckudetdbekocessnaneed 6 47 2 ‘oe 24 


* West Virgioia State Sportsmen’s : Association, 
StsTeRSvILLE, W. Va., Dec. 19.—Will you kindly announce to 
the shooting world that what promises.to be the greatest shoot- 
ing event ever held in this section of the coun’ will be_ the 
tenth ahnual tournament and meeting of ‘the West Virginia State 
Spertsmen’s Association, which will be held on the ds of 
Se Fairmont Gun Club, Fairmont, W. Va., June 12, 13, and 14, 
The affair will be under the personal tion of Mr. Ed. H 
Taylor, of the DuPont Powder Co., oe eet guarantec 


that ety od possible will be done for the comfort and con 
venience of all visito p..8t 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Tis enough to be pleasant * ; 
When life goes by like a sotig, * 


But the man worth while is the-man with a smile 
When everything goes dead SrOn ee 
—Country in America. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. ~ vil 


On December 14. at Travers Island, N. Y., the AMATEUR*CHAM- 
PIONSHIP OF AMERICA was won by Mr. J. H. Hendrickson,“of Long In Shot Gun 
Island City, N. Y., who used : 
Construction 


NEW SCHULTZE 


And who broke 94 ex 100. Mr. W. H. Heer, the professional expert, on 
the same date and at the same place, broke 96 ex 100, using 


NEW E. C. IMPROVED | 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER COMPANY. 
Reliable reports show that 


Blue Rock Targets a Leggett Traps 


are the best. For information write 
KIRKWOOD BROS., Guns and Sportsmen’s Supplies, 23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


“The Finest Gun in the World” 


WORKS e ‘ SHOOTS 
EASY ‘SO HARD 














The Parker Gun is known as the Gun of QUALITY, 
and it is the best construction that it is possible to pro- 
duce. That the PARKER Gun is UNEQUALED isa 
matter of record. The “OLD RELIABLE” is better to-day than ever. If 
you want a gun that you can rely on ALWAYS, you should buy only the tried 
and true PARKER. " Send for Catalogue. 





PARKER BROTHERS, 
New, York Salesrooms, No. 31 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 


RRRRRMY, 


~ 84 STRAIGHT 


Years we have loaned money on Guns, Diamonds, 


“Watches and Jewelry. 


WILLIAM SIMPSON, 
gI Park Row, - - - New York City. 


One Block above Brooklyn Bridge. 
ABRRBARBALARRBREABRARARRARA 














Absolutely the finest and best gun ever built. Compare it} - 
with any other and decide for yourself. 
MADE ONLY BY 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 


Wayne and Bristol Sts., Phila., Pa., U. S. A. 


Not connected with Philadelphia Arms Company 
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A AM ABR 


We have manufactured Fire Arms since 1853, 
and make First-Class Guns at medium prices, 







DAVIS 
GUNS 
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Log Cabins 
and Cottages; 


How to BuiLp anD FurnisH THem. By William S. Wicks. 
Price, $1.50. 

This work covers the field of building for the woods from the simplest 
shelters to the most elaborate cottages, cabins and houses. The details 
and directions are very specific and easily comprehended, and the illus- 
trations are so numerous and so taking that one will be sure to find in 
them something to his taste. 


Grade “B,” List Price, $25.00 


We will send our catalogue to any interested party on request. 


N. R. DAVIS @ SONS, tock Box 707, Assonet, Mass., U. S. A. 


MODERN RIFLE SHOOTING 


FROM THE AMERICAN STANDPOINT 
By W. G. HUDSON, M.D. 


is a modest title to a work which contains an epitome of the world’s 
best knowledge on the practical features of the art. 





SENT POSTPAID BY 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 


In its 160 pages are treated, in popular language but with technical 
accuracy, all the details of Rifles, Bullets, Triggers and Trigger Pulls, 
Equipments, Sights and Sighting, Aiming, Adjustments of Sights, 
Helps in Aiming, Optics of Rifle Shooting, Positions at all Ranges, 
Targets in General Use, Ammunition, Reloading, Cleaning, Ap- 
pliances, etc. Thirty-five illustrations. Price, $1.00. For sale by 


Forest and Str cam ed Rod and Gun FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York 


Subscription Price. | Year, $3.00: 6 Months. $1.50. | How to be a Good Shot 





Ask Your Newsdealer for it, or send 25 cents for 4 weeks’ trial trip 














Fe Postage. Extra, 1 Year, $1.50; 6 Month conte. io ' 
ereiga en ~ ae ae Read “HITTING VS. MISSING.” 
a By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”). Cloth. 170 pages. Price, $1.00. 
aus hh i a de Mr.“Hammond enjoys among his field companions the repute of being an 
: ~:~ Unusually -good shot, and one who is particularly. successful in that most diffi- 
cult b of upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse, or partridge. 


{= This prompted the suggestion that he should write down for others an exposi- 
P.O. Address... ene tion of the methods by which his skill was acquired. The result is this organ 
manual of “Hitting vs. Missing.” We term it original, because, as the chapters 
: will shdw; the aut or. was self-taught; the expedients and devices adopted and 
State es ae cs nde ead the fdims: of practice followed were his own. This then may be termed the 
. Hamm6nd system of shooting; and, as it was successful in his own experience, 
the publishers are confident that, being here set forth simply and intelligibly, it 
Amaunt iaclaced % Date will prove not less effective with others. fe 


Forést and Stream Pub. Co., 346 Broadway, N. Y. 


fi FOREST AND STREAM. 


A A TRIAL BY JURY! 


At the Portland (Oregon) pxpettos. | 1905, The Peters Cartridge Company made an exhibit of its goods, including 
Empty and Loaded Paper Shells, Metall ic Cartridges for Rifle, Revolver and Pistol, Gun Wads, etc. The Jurymen who 
judged the exhibit were experts and iaantedael to be thoroughly eee to pes upon - — of menice 
and firearms. They granted to the Peters Cartridge Company a 


GOLD MEDAL—HIGHEST AWARD 


This decision was reached after a canvass of past records made with Peters Rikmeanions a’ minute examination and 
an exhaustive test of the goods themselves. Coming thus near the close of a year marked by grand achievements, 
the Portland award furnishes new and convincing proof of the superior shooting qualities and unsurpassed finish of 


Peters Shells and Cartridges 


T bk. V KF N Ss Séapie Sh hen: wo aemot: “teas 


IS THE QUESTION 
There is a tremendous difference between HIT- 
Crack Shot Rifle No.16 
List Price, $4.00 





































TING and MISSING-~as all Shooters know. 

GET A STEVENS and have the assurance 
that our reliable arms shoot where you hold them. 
Unerring Accuracy has been the predom. 
inant characteristic of the STEVENS for almost 
fifty years. We Manufacture 


RIFLES, PISTOLS,’ SHOTGUNS, 
RIFLE TELESCOPES 








Where not sold by local Send 4 cents in stamps S 1 
merchants, we ship direct, i Illustrated Catalo 
EXPRESS PREPAID, upon ndy book of ready am 
J.S A d Tool C Ltt one 
. Stevens Arms and Tool Company a 
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SIXTY-THREE YEARS AGO! 


“Bill” Hamilton, then 20 years of age, set out from St. Louis, Mo., 
with seven other free trappers under the leadership of old Bill 
Williams. Seven of these eight men are dead, but Hamilton 
still lives out in Montana and still sets his traps; He has 
written the story of his early trapping days, and the book has 
just been published. It is called 


MY SIXTY YEARS ON 
THE PLAINS. 


By W. T. HAMILTON. 




















It tells of trapping, trading, Indian fighting, hunting, and all 
the many and varied incidents of the trapper’s life. It is full of 
adventure and excitement, but the story is told modestly, and 
there is nothing in it that is lurid. Amid much fighting, there 
is nothing that can be called “ blood and thunder,” but there is 
much that is history. 

The book has all the charm of the old volumes telling of early 
travel in the West; books which were simple and direct, and in 
which there was no striving for effect. 

It is illustrated by a portrait of the autnor and one of the 

* celebrated Chief Washaki, and by six drawings of old-time 
trapper and Indian life, by Mr. Charles M. Russell,-the celebrated cowboy artist of Great Falls, Montana. 

223 pages, cloth, illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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